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FREFACE 


The authors, as officers of the Civil Engineer Corps, United 
States Navy, have for the past year been engaged in a program of graduate 
study at Princeton University. This thesis is the product of their 
mutual interest in the field of industrial planning. 

In an attempt to gain a better understanding of the growth 
factors and development inter-relationships peculiar to the Naval Shore 
Hstablishment and its adjacent communities, the authors chose as a case 
study the growth and environmental development of the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation in the Long Island area. 

The subject is introduced with a brief historical treatment of 
the Naval Shore Establishment, followed by detailed coverage of the 
social and economic growth of Nassau and Suffolk Counties to provide the 
necessary background. Attention is then focused upon Grumman and its 
development from a rudimentary organization occupying a converted garage 
to a multi-million dollar industrial enterprise. Factors necessitating 
expansion of the company to eastern Long Island, and how this expansion 
was effected, are examined. In the concluding portions of the thesis, 
the authors point out basic relationships and suggest possible solutions 
to the problem of airfield-community development. 

The methodology, or description of the authors' approach to this 
study, is presented in the appendices. 

ReJeK. and Hire. 
Princeton University 


May, 1956 
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INTRODUCT ION 

Frequently one meets those who have developed certain misconceptions 
concerning the relationship between the military and civilian community. 
Some look upon the naval station as their private hunting ground which the 
Great White Father has thoughtfully stocked with thousands of no-money- 
down, 30-months-to-pay charge accounts. Others, less carnivorous, think 
that the security fence, sentries, and "No Trespassing" signs evidence a 
basically anti-social attitude of the inmates. There are those who look 
upon themselves as wards of the State and expect to be nurtured in a G.I. 
vacuum untouched by the responsibilities and problems imposed by a civilian 
community. Then there are those who, overburdened by responsibility, 
insist that their particular organization be independently prepared for 
any eventuality. When the relief makes his first inspection, he finds, 
to his bewilderment, an industrial complex capable of manufacturing on ten 
minutes! notice one of everything on the station. 

These are oversimplifications, of course, but they serve to illus- 
trate certain aspects of the dynamic relationship between a naval installa- 
tion and its supporting community. Industrial in character, naval facil- 
ities have always been dependent upon the nearby community as a source of 
labor, housing, and the normal services essential to any industrial plant. 
The community in turn looks to the station as a contributing member of 
its economic and social life. The comparatively recent presence of defense 
industries and aircraft facilities dispersed throughout the country (a by- 
product of the world situation and modern warfare as developed since 1940) 
has accentuated this Shore Establishment-Community relationship and 


ai 





emphasized the need for a mutual understanding of each other's immediate 


and foreseeable requirements. 


AN EARLY NAVY YARD 

The global network of facilities which comprise the present Naval 
Shore Establishment is of relatively recent origin. It was not until 
1801 that property negotiations for the first six navy yards were com- 
pleted. All six were concentrated on the east coast between Norfolk, 
Virginia and Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Small by today's standards, the original yards were designed to 
service and repair the wooden ships then in use. The Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, typical of the period, consisted of 11 acres and included a former 
commercial shipbuilding yard which had produced many of the Navy's ships 
up to that time. It was acquired in 1801 at a cost of $38,636. Shortly 
thereafter the area was increased to approximately 18 acres. Facilities, 
by 1822, included: two shiphouses, marine barracks, hospital, blacksmith 
and joiner shops, storehouses, mast shed, building slips, and sheers. 
Approximately 170 mechanics and laborers were employed. 

The Yard kept pace with advances in warship design and by 1861 
employment had grown to 1,700 mechanics and laborers. Wages reflected the 
emergency demand for labor. and a shipwright's pay, for example, rose that 
year from 91.75 to $3.00 per day. Peak employment during the Civil War 
was 2,686 workers. Following the war the pay roll leveled off to approx- 
imately 1,200.+ 


A significant result of the Civil War was the emergence of the 
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ironclad warship. New yard layout, different plant equipment, and addi- 
tional skills were required of the post-war shore facility. Philadelphia 
could furnish the new skilled labor, for its iron and steel industry was 
well developed at that time. However, the 18 acres of fully developed 
plant made further internal expansion impossible. Situated as it was in 
the heart of the city's commercial waterfront, the Yard was hopelessly 
strangled. Space was at such a premium that it was not unusual for war- 
ships to rent berths at nearby commercial piers while awaiting their turn 
at the Yard Fierot Not only had the Yard become inadequate from the 
Navy's point of view, it also obstructed the full commercial development 
of the city's port facilities. 

New London, Connecticut, seized this opportunity to propose that 
the yard be relocated there. The Governor of Rhode Island, not to be 
outdone, suggested that Narragansett Bay was most suited to the needs of 
such an establishment. Philadelphia meanwhile offered an undeveloped 
waterfront site of approximately 450 acres, known as League Island, to 
the Government for the new yard. 

There followed six years of controversy among all parties concerned, 
and even within the Navy itself. In fact, the Commandant of the yard held 
the opinion that the facility was quite satisfactory as it eee 

After much debate Congress acceptec the deed to League Island in 
1868 and the new yard was commissioned. Few improvements were made during 
its first twenty years and it became little more than a depository for the 


rusting hulks of Civil War ironclads. Although the original purpose of 
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the League Island yard was ironship construction and repair, an inspection 
made in 1882 revealed that there was no plant for iron shipbuilding; no 
building shop for iron or wood vessels; no drydock or marine railway; no 
derricks or other steam powered weight lifting equipment; and no iron 
foundry or furnaces for heavy fore 

There had been serious thought of abandoning the site until a Navy 
Board in 1883 recommended that the original plans be carried out. Congress 
authorized the construction of a drydock which was completed in 1891 under 
the supervision of Lieutenant Robert E. Peary, CEC, USN, who was later to 
discover the North Pole. It was not until World War I, however, that the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard regained its former position in the Shore Estab- 


lishment. 


SHORE ESTABLISHMENT EXPANSION 

Shore facility expansion in the nineteenth century was slow. and 
many stations shared the same coma-like existence of the Philadelphia 
yard. Economy was the rule and at one point only three yards were desig- 
nated to handle all ironship construction and repair. The entire Shore 
Establishment of 1890 consisted of 13 yards and stations, 2,605 acres of 
land, 439 shops, warehouses, and shiphouses, 7.18 miles of wharf line, 
lO drydocks, 19 shipbuilding ways and marine railways, 150 horses and oxen, 
96 officers' quarters, plus numerous office buildings and many miles of 
railroad and utility liness 


The Spanish-American War at the turn of the century demonstrated 
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the many inadequacies of the Shore Establishment with the result that 
Congress became more responsive to the Navy's needs. A drydock construc- 
tion program was initiated. A new yard was constructed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and numerous coaling stations and communication stations 
were established in the Philippines, Guam, Cuba, and other outlying 
points. Generally speaking, the first thirty years of the twentieth 
century can best be described as a period of modernization and improvement 
of facilities rather than Short Establishment expansion. 

The demands of World War I far exceeded the capacity of both the 
Short Establishment and private industry. Numerous training camps the 
size of large cities, new aviation facilities, submarine bases, permanent 
storage facilities, ship construction facilities, ordnance plants - all 
were constructed during the period 1910-21. Many of the special indus- 
trial plants developed to meet wartime needs were promptly scrapped at the 
end of hostilities. 

The depression of the early 1930's and the critical situation in 
Europe in the later part of that decade made their impact. A program of 
public works construction to furnish needed emoloyment for the jobless, 
followed by the Vinson Act of 1938 that provided a 204 increase in ships 
as well as a total of 3,000 naval aircraft, served as the means whereby 
the Shore Establishment and the supporting industrial organization of the 
nation were improved and expanded to meet the expected needs of the im- 
pending global war. Not only was it necessary to rebuild many of the gun 
and ammunition plants completely scrapped following World War I, but new 
plants were needed to manufacture military aircraft and the latest battle- 


ships and aircraft carriers. 
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When one considers the great demand made for special items of war. 
and the fact that these needs are substantially different from those of 
peacetime, it can be seen that the normal industrial facilities required 
considerable change before they could efficiently meet the needs of World 
War II. For example, between 1940 and 1944 approximately 1,200 industrial 
plants were constructed by the government. The total cost exceeded 14 
billion.® The average time of construction for these plants varied from 
18 to 24 months. The Navy's investment in these facilities exceeded $2.25 
billion and included everything from the construction of shipyards and 


aircraft factories to the furnishing of individual items of machine tools.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

With the conclusion of the "shooting war" a careful analysis and 
review was made of these government financed plants to determine which 
should be taken over and incorporated in the Shore Establishment as a per- 
manent part thereof, which should be retained by the government to insure 
their immediate availability in the event of a future emergency, and which 
could be disposed of as surplus. The industrial facilities stand-by 
program was thus evolved. 

By means of this stand-by program, industrial plants of the Navy 
are available to contractors for the production of ammunition, ships, air- 
craft, or other war goods. When such a plant is not for the time being 


required by the Navy, it can be leased to industry as an aid to the civilian 
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economy and thus retain its war production potential. 


INDUSTRY'S DF.PENDENCE UrON GOVERNMENT 

Another aspect of this close tie-in of the Shore Establishment 
and aviation industry is the increasingly high cost of technological 
progress. There is a continuous and growing need for properly designed 
facilities to carry on the design and production of advanced types of air- 
craft. New fighters and bombers cost up to ten times as much as those of 
1940-45, and inflation is only partly responsible. To create a new jet- 
propelled fighter requires elaborate testing laboratories and wind tunnels, 
new production tools and machinery, larger flying fields, and refined 
flight test equipment. The growing need for such facilities has in recent 
years exceeded industry's ability to obtain them. Government restrictions 
on the earnings of military aircraft manufacturers do not ameliorate this 
condition. The situation is thus creating an increasing government owner- 
ship of facilities needed and utilized by the industry. 

Distinguishing the demarcation between Shore Establishment and 
private industry is frequently a difficult problem without the proper 
records, for in most instances the government constructed its facilities 
either inside of or adjacent to the contractor's property line. 

Typical of such government expanded plants is Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation of Bethpage, Long Island, which has been the prin- 
cipal manufacturer of naval fighter aircraft throughout the past twenty- 
three years. A major portion of the plant was constructed by the Navy 
during World War II and has since been purchased by Grumman. That portion 


retained under government ownership is leased, and the company's entire 





production schedule, with few exceptions, is dominated by Navy orders. 
Recent advances in jet aircraft design, coupled with the fact that the 
surrounding residential community has built up solidly around the plant's 
boundaries, have necessitated the relocation of final assembly and test 
operations to a more isolated site at the eastern end of Long Island. 

The new plant is Navy owned, leased to Grumman, and in production. 

As can be seen, the pattern repeats itself. The times and details 
have changed, but fundamentally Grumman's situation is not unlike that 
of the old Philadelphia Navy Yard - environmental growth uncoordinated 
with the constantly expanding requirements of a technological industry. 
An even more important consideration is the fact that these very same 
forces are, with varying degrees of intensity, working upon each of the 
Navy's operating air stations. 

This monograph is an attempt to isolate some of the significant 
phases of the Shore Establishment-Community relationship and evaluate 
their influence. The function and composition of the Naval Shore Estab- 
lishment have been briefly highlighted for the purpose of orienting the 
Grumman Corporation within the basic structure. The succeeding chapters 
will trace the social, economic, and governmental characteristics of the 
Long Island area; the growth and development of Grumman and the aircraft 
industry in general; and Grumman's search for a workable solution to its 
immediate and foreseeable growth requirements. A summarization of the 
aviation industry-community relationship will be presented in the conclud- 


ing chapter. 





PART I 


THE NAVAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 





INTRODUCT ION 


Long Island, often called the bedroom of New York City, is that 
strip of land stretching some 120 miles east from New York into the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Island owes its existence to the last of the great 
glaciers which swept the tops off the hills of New England and deposited 
them some twenty miles out to sea off the southern shores of what is now 
Connecticut. Although born of New England soil, the Island's attachment 
to Manhattan across the narrow East River cast it once and for all under 
the spell and influence of New York City; the western fifteen miles are 
now actually a part of that city. The remainder of the Island is divided 
into Nassau and Suffolk Counties, Nassau taking the western fifteen miles, 
Suffolk the remaining ninety. 

The two counties of Nassau and Suffolk occupy eighty-seven per cent 
of the land area of Long Island and have become the fastest growing areas 
in New York State. While these counties undoubtedly owe much of this 
growth to the proximity of New York City and its need for residential space 
to accommodate the overflow of city dwellers to the suburbs, they have 
their own economic base for development. The Nassau-Suffolk District has 
become the home of some of the largest manufacturers in the New York 
Metropolitan area. This development was stimulated by the industrial 
requirements of the Military during World War II and has continued through 
the post-war years. While industry in this district produces a wide range 
of consumer products, it is predominantly dedicated to the manufacture of 
aircraft and scientific instruments. 

Since the beginning of World War II, the industrial growth of this 
area has been nothing short of phenomenal. The number of manufacturing 


establishments doubled and the number of production workers rose nearly 
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fourfold. By 1947 some 800 manufacturing firms located in the area em- 
ployed over 39,000 wage and salary earners with a total payroll amounting 
to 115,000,000. Of this, Nassau County accounted for about 65% of the 
industries and over 60% of its employment. 

The production of aircraft and aircraft parts is by far the major 
industry employing over one-third of the industrial workers of the area. 
Three of the leading aircraft manufacturers are located at Bethpage and 
Farmingdale in Nassau County, and Calverton and East Farmingdale in 
Suffolk Gounty. The surrounding communities support the smaller factories 
producing aircraft parts and accessories. 

The next largest industry is that of manufacturing scientific and 
engineering instruments. This accounts for some eighteen per cent of the 
manufacturing employment. One of the world's largest concerns dealing 
in precision aeronautical and marine instruments is located at Great Neck 
in Nassau County. 

The balance of the manufacturing employment is spread through the 
printing industry and various consumer industries. 

The Nassau-Suffolk County area as a consumer market has shown con- 
siderable growth and potential in the past decade. The tremendous popula- 
tion growth has resulted in expansion in retail trade to the extent of 
tripled total annual sales from 1939 to 1948. The total sales neared 
$860, 000, 000 in 1948, Nassau accounting for some 65% of the establishments 
and 706 of the sales; the per capita spending for this period was $1,003, 
which was less than that of New York City but higher than the rest of the 
state. The suburban life, the high percentage of home owners, and the 


relatively high income levels that characterize the area reflect in the per 
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capita sales by type of store with larger volume of sales in food, hardware 
and garden supply stores and gasoline stations than found in New York City. 
However, the accessibility of the city's shopping area can be credited 

with the relatively low per capita sales in such things as apparel and 
specialty goods. Within the past five years the trend toward local buying 
has been accelerated with the opening of branch stores by the leading 

New York City retailers. 

While the principal mercantile shopping centers for the area are 
Hempstead, Rockville Centre, Freeport, and Lynbrook in Nassau County and 
Patchogue, Babylon, and Amityville in Suffolk County, numerable small 
shopping centers have developed in the last five years within or close to 
the large residential developments that have sprung up. 

With any such concentration of population, it is essential that 
there be sufficient area devoted to agriculture. The farms in the district 
are mainly concentrated in Suffolk County. The proximity of the consumer 
market and demand has done much to build up this agricultural center as 
a truck farm area. It is to be noted that the more recent expansion of 
the residential populace to the east has encroached upon the once-solid 
farm area to the point that farmland is now being turned over to residen- 
tial subdivision at lucrative rates of exchange; if the present trends in 
development of Nassau and Suffolk Counties continue for many more years, 
it is possible that the population will have to look elsewhere for the 
now handy foodstuffs. The Long Island duck and the potato have earned a 
reputation that has made Suffolk County first among the sixty-two counties 
of the state in value of farm produce and third in the entire nation in 


potato yield, while supplying almost half of the nation's ducks. The 
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raising of poultry and poultry products, and the acreage devoted to truck 
farming, with cauliflower, fresh beans, sweet corn, and cabbage as crops. 
make up the balance. 

Some thirty-four million pounds of seafood, particularly clams, 
oysters, lobsters, and crabs, are marketed every season, providing sport 
and livelihood for the area residents. 

Numerous beaches, fishing piers, golf links, and twelve state 
parks offer recreational facilities matched by few areas in the country. 
The easy access to this playground makes it possible for thousands of 
New York City dwellers to throng into Nassau and Suffolk Counties each 
summer; in 1948 the hotel receipts alone totaled 9,300,000 from approx- 


imately 157 hotels located throughout the area. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOrOGRAPHY 

The very geography and topography of Long Island have contributed 
a great deal to its growth and development. Because it is long and 
narrow, main thoroughfares and routes of transportation grew longitudin- 
ally; even today there are few first-rate roads traversing the island 
from north to south. It was only natural that the first settlements 
should be located on the natural harbors that exist along both the north 
and south shores. In the early days of settlement, which began before 
the Revolutionary War, the area was devoted to fishing villages on the 
coast and farm land in the interior. The advent of modern means of trans- 
portation, starting with the construction of the Long Island Railroad in 
1834 as a main link in transportation to Boston from New York, and the 


construction of roads to handle the automobile in the early nineteen- 
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hundreds, broke this pattern, so that today the area is laced with a road 
network that makes travel time between any two spots in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties a matter of hours and minutes rather than days. 

The topography of the island is generally constant from east to 
west, or longitudinally. With the melting of the last of the glaciers 
and the formation of the island, the greater mass of the material was 
deposited along the north shore, that which was washed toward the sea 
forming a relatively flat plain. The island can be divided into three areas 
from a topographical standpoint: the north shore consists of high sand hills 
sloping steeply to the north into the Sound from the glacial ridge, and to 
the south and the flat plain. This high, relatively hilly strip runs east 
and west and is not over five to seven miles wide. The south shore con- 
sists of a flat, sandy plain sloping gently to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
plain runs east and west and occupies all the area to the south of the 
glacial ridge slope and never more than just a few feet above sea level, 
some areas in the eastern part of Suffolk County being almost at sea level. 
The third area is that made up of the two points, Orient and Montauk, 
that give the eastern end of the island the appearance of a two-pronged 
fork. Both Orient to the north and Montauk to the south are irregular in 
contour. 

The areas of the north shore and both of the points have long been 
the location of restricted residential development, especially in those 
places bordering on any of the natural harbors and bays. This restricted 
growth in the most desirable areas has begun to weaken under the pressure 
of today's demand for suburban residential land, and many of the famous 


old estates have given way to subdivision. The map in Figure 1 shows the 
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general geography and topography of Long Island. 

Long Island lies between the zones of average summer temperature 
bf 70 = 75. Average winter temperature is between 25° and 35°. The 
prevailing summer winds are from the SW, and the prevailing winter winds 
are from the NW. The area is subjected to occasional tropical hurricanes, 
which have caused considerable damage at various times in the island's 
history. The average number of days in the growing season is 200. 

Annual rainfall averages 4e inches, except in years when a series 
of tropical storms passes up the eastern coast of the United States; 
then it may reach 60 inches. 

Relative humidity for the area is 66 in the summer and 65 in the 
winter. 

Although soil conditions vary throughout the island, in general 
the upper forty to fifty feet consist of coarse sand and gravel, with 
boulders in the hilly sections and clay at the shores where marsh lands 
exist. The agricultural topsoil varies in depth, and at some places it 
is nonexistent. 

Natural vegetation in the hilly areas is second and third-growth 
oak with some hickory and poplar, while in the flat and relatively low 
areas it consists of scrub oak and pine. 

Natural drainage is good, except in certain low and marshy areas; 
however, these are not of sufficient size or number to have materially 
affected development of the island. 

For the purposes of this study, the area of primary interest is 
limited to that portion of Long Island contained between the westerly 


boundary of Nassau County and a line drawn north and south across the Island 
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at a point five miles to the east of the community of Riverhead. See 
Figure 1. Our area, then, includes all of Nassau County and the major 
portion of Suffolk County. The area of Suffolk County not contained is 
of such a character as to have no effect in the conclusions to be drawn. 
The remainder of the island is that portion lying within the limits of 
New York City; its pressures and effects on the area under study will be 
discussed only briefly, for little can be gained by a detailed analysis 
in this presentation. However, in order to understand their complexities 
and the problems facing the area in which Grumman exerts an influence, 

it will be necessary to structure in detail the physical, economic, and 


social characteristics of the two counties. 


NASSAU COUNTY 

Nassau County was first settled in 1643 by a group of colonists 
from Stamford, Connecticut, just across the Sound to the north. These 
settlers purchased a strip of land from the Indians approximately ten 
miles wide running across the island from the Sound to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Although expanded slightly, the present county encompasses this original 
area. The name Nassau was derived from "Nassau Land," once the legal name 
of all of Long Island. 

With the establishment of the counties of the New York Colony in 
1630, Nassau came under Queens County to the west and remained so until 
1899. At that time the separate county of Nassau was formed in order to 
preserve the concept of "Home Rule," since Queens County was being made a 
part of New York City. The basic tenets of "Home Rule" have continued to 


dominate the county government and its development to the present day. 
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GOVERNMENT 

Nassau County is subdivided into three basic townships; in order 
of physical size these are Oyster Bay, Hempstead, and North Hempstead. 

The townships are further divided into incorporated and unincorporated 
areas or communities. There are sixty-six incorporated villages and areas 
and two individual cities. Superimposed on this are the separate school 
districts. The map in Figure 2 shows the limits, location, and relative 
physical sizes of the entities involved. 

The County Government performs over-all services: Public Health, 
Welfare, Police, Planning, Public Works, Fire Protection, Hospitals, 
Parks, etc. 

Headed by the elected County Executive, its governing body is the 
Board of Supervisors elected from each of the three towns of Oyster Bay, 
Hempstead, and North Hempstead and from the two cities of Glen Cove and 
Long Beach. This Board passes county legislation and confirms appointments 
of the County Executive. Other elected officials are the Comptroller, the 
Sheriff, the District Attorney, and the County Clerk. All judges are 
elected and must be attorneys. 

Town officials are elected by the people: Supervisor (two in the 
town of Hempstead), four Councilmen, Superintendent of Highways, Receiver 
of Taxes, Town Clerk, and (in Hempstead only) a Treasurer. The Town Board, 
composed of supervisors and councilmen, legislates for the unincorporated 
area (now housing the bulk of the population) outside the villages. They 
establish zoning and other ordinances, set up boards of zoning appeal, 
maintain supervision over special districts and various departments of the 


town. The town handles those services which are best provided on a town- 
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wide or special district basis. 

The cities and villages elect their own officials, headed by a 
Mayor and a Board of four or six Trustees and such others as may be desig- 
nated. The cities are outside the jurisdiction of the townships, and the 
villages, which are within the geographic boundaries of the townships, 
rely on them for only certain services. The Village Boards legislate, 
license, zone, issue building permits, and, in some cases, maintain highway 
and police departments. 

The recent vesting of the zoning authority in the Town Boards 
removed one of the original reasons for the incorporated villages; however, 
existing villages retain that power, but no additional village police 
departments may be created. 

The fifty-nine school districts located in the county are subject 
only to state supervision. All school affairs, including the election of 
members of the Board of Education and the setting of budgets and tax rates, 
are the responsibility of the electorate of each individual district. 

The town sends out the school tax bills and collects them as a service to 
the school districts and guarantees payment of all uncollected taxes, but 
neither the town nor the county has any control over school district budgets 
or tax rates. 

Within the county there are some 260 special improvement districts, 
which are administered by locally-elected Commissioners or the Town Board. 
These are set up by public petition or by motion of the Town Board in 
certain areas to provide such services as sewers, garbage and ash removal, 
parks and parking, fire, water, etc. Only those residents sharing in the 


particular improvement bear the financial burden of its support. 
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Long Island State Park Commissioner Robert Moses has publicly 
declared that; "Compared to other similar communities bordering on great 
cities, Nassau County's expansion has reflected exceptional leadership, 
intelligent direction, cooperation with city and state governments and an 
ingenious integration of townships, villages, and cities with an effective 
central county government. Central authority and local autonomy have to 


an exceptional degree been balanced and maintained." 


POPULAT ION 

Nassau County's proximity to the urban concentration of New York 
Gity and the increasing tendency of the city dweller to seek a spot in 
the suburbs, a nation-wide trend, has led to a phenomenal population 
growth for this area in the past fifteen years. This growth is readily 
shown by a look at the census figures for Nassau County from 1900 to 1950 


and the estimate for 1956. 





Census Figures for Nassau County Long Island Lighting Company 
Pic Ree Re a ee Estimate for January, 19563 _ 

1900 55,448 

1910 836,950 

1920 126,220 

1930 303, 053 hd ta 

1940 406,748 

1950 6724/oo 


The acceleration of growth indicated in the period 1940-1950 was such that 
Nassau County led the New York metropolitan region, New York State, and 
the rest of the nation in growth. During this period, its population 
growth rate exceeded that of the larger counties throughout the nation, 
until today it is larger than 14 of the 48 states in the nation. 


The New York Regional Plan Association estimates that by 1960 the 








an 
population of Nassau County will have climbed to 1,250,000, and the Long 
Island Lighting Company estimate for 1960 is 1,592,000. Even assuming 
that the average of the two might be optimistic, there will still be an 
increase of over 200,000 people in the next four years. The NYRPA has 
published the following figures on the source of the population change 


within the county: 


Ss Se ee ee ee 





Period Natural Increase Net_ Migration 
1930-1940 18,700 85, 000 
1940-1950 55,000 212, 000 
1950-1954 53, 300 240,700 


From these figures we can see that the rate of natural increase and net 
migration has better than doubled for the period since 1950 over the rate 
during 1940-1950. 

The tremendous population growth can be said to fall into two 
patterns. First there is the expansion, or push, if you will, of the 
multi-family apartment buildings that are spreading from Queens County 
over into western Nassau County, as is indicated by the increasing number 
of building permits issued for these structures in the past two years. 
However, the greatest part of the development has taken place in the 
single-family dwelling. The pressure and need for single-family units 
has brought about such concentrations as Levittown. If one were to compare 
an aerial photograph of the area taken in 1930 with one taken in 1956, the 
complete change from a relatively solid agricultural belt to a closely 
packed concentration of residential subdivisions would be apparent and 
striking. 


The latest population distribution map available is shown in Figure 3. 





Rios 


A comparison of the population distribution with Figure & shows that the 
greater mass and concentration is centered in the unincorporated areas. 
For the most part this is due to the restrictive zoning and non-availability 
of land for building in the incorporated areas; it should also be noted 
that these incorporated areas, especially along the north shore, contain 
much of what might be termed the most desirable residential land. The 
majority of the growth and development has taken place, therefore, on the 
relatively flat plain of the south shore. The effect that topography has 
had on the above situation can best be seen by comparing Figure 3 with 
Figure 4, a detailed topographical map of Nassau County. 

While speculative realtors have predicted for the past several 
years that the land along the north shore would soon be open for general 
residential development, information given the writers by reliable public 
and private officials is to the contrary. 

The data in Tables 1 through 5 contain breakdowns of the popula- 
tion in Nassau County with respect to number of households, dwelling 
units, and distribution by age for the year 1950, as reportec by the New 


York State Department of Pome eee The tables for communities with from 


Iohe urban population shown includes all persons living in incor- 
porated or unincorporated communities of over &,500 persons, or in the 
densely settled urban fringe of the cities. The remaining population is 
divided into rural farm and rural non-farm. In each community, half the 
adults completed more, half completed less, than the figure given for median 
school years completed. The column giving the percentage completing at 
least four years of high school combines those with exactly four years, 
those with some college, and those with four years of college. 

The figures for households are based on a household that includes 
both related and unrelated persons (such as lodgers) occupying a dwelling 
unit. Population in the households does not include inmates of institutions. 
such as homes for aged persons or delinquent children, prisons, or hospitals. 
which are shown separately, nor does it include residents of a quasi-house- 
hold, such as large lodginghouses, hotels, labor camps, or military barracks. 
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NOTE: GASIC INFORMATION OBTAINEO FROM U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY & U.S. ARMY CONTOUR INTERVAL— 20 FEET 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS; ALSO FROM NASSAU COUNTY ODEPY. OF PUBLIC WORKS 





ee 


1,000 to 2,500 population include data from unpublished census information. 

Comparing the data shown, one finds that the largest percentages 
of home-owners occupying the dwellings occur in the areas with the highest 
percentages of homes with private bath and toilet and high valuation 
figures. These areas are confined for the most part to the incorporated 
villages of the north shore. 

The 1950 census data include, as residents of the community, 
students, salesmen, construction workers, and other persons who spend a 
major part of the year away from home; previous years did not. The lines 
defining the census tracts were changed to such a degree that comparison 
of the 1950 figures with previous years would show little. 

Analysis of these tables gives the following comparison for the 
people of Nassau as compared with the State of New York: Nassau County 
people average 31.5 years of age, have 3.51 persons per family, and have 
completed le.l years of school; the New York State averages are 33.7 
years of age, 3.27 persons per family, and 9.6 years of school completed. 
Nassau County leads all other counties in the state in youthfulness and 
average years of schooling completed. 

While the tables are based on data for 1950, reliable estimates 
for later years do not change the relative percentages except in the case 
of home ownership. There is an increasing trend toward individual owner- 
ship. With this trend in higher percentages of home ownership, especially 
true of the young-married-couple group purchasing three-bedroom dwelling 
units, and the rises in school registrations, it has been estimated that 
the characteristics of the population will prevail through 1960. 


In order to present the picture of population growth and distri- 
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TABLE ¢ 


NASSAU COUNTY POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY HOUSEHOLDS 
COMMUNITIES OVER 2500 FOR THE YEAR 1950 








ee , Population Population ae 
; umber in per i : 
Population Households Household eget EUlOnS 
2500 and Over 
Nassau County 188,666 662, 090 Seo 1,466 
Cederhurst - - = = 
East Hills - - = = 
Bast Rockaway - - - a 
Farmingdale -- = - - 
Floral Park 4,410 14,541 Ge) ©. 0 
Freeport (eulsys 24,290 3.40 0 
Garden City 4,098 ore 5.41 129 
Glen Cove 4,030 le,704 3.65 80 
Great Neck - - - - 
Great Neck Plaza - - - - 
Hempstead 8,433 EBsel? 3.35 Pade 
Lawrence - - - - 
Long Beach 4,793 15, 467 Seen 0 
Lynbrook er bies liyecs 3.40 0 
Malverne = - - - 
Mineola 4,156 14,664 Peake 0 
New Hyde Park - ~ - ~ 
Oyster Bay = ~ - ~ 
Rockville Centre Sprsrae! 21,942 5.47 38 
Sea Cliff - = = = 
Valley Stream ty ile EO,ole 3.45 16 
Westbury - - = - 


Williston Park 


Where no figure is given, none is available. 


source: JU. S. Census, 1950. 
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TABLE 3 


NASSAU COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE, 
COMMUNITIES OVER 2500 FOR YEAR 1950 


a rere ce ey mes ee eS Sr eS SD Eee ee ee ee SS Se Se eS a ca a a a a ey ee ee 





Percentage of Total Population 








County and Median Under 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-54 55-64 65 Years 
Community Age Years Years Years Years Years Years and Over 
Nassau County Bie65e 1ee0 AUS 6 Appeal hess: $4.5 12.7 org 6.0 
Cedarhurst 53.5 Bay 13st oes Soluce =L4,6 9.0 6.9 
Kast Hills 29.9 15.4 lGse .4 “S055 9.5 Gal 3.4 
Bast Rockaway eo ran anes OP 15.4) © 119 50.6, 14.2 Sel Cal 
Farmingdale KYARS B.5 14.e€ 14.4 3.5 13.4 SS) oi 
Floral Park 38.4 TO Wee) ean ey aor =o, Pie sy 6.6 
Free port sents 9.0 14.6 -12.6) (30.00 14.0, ~104 9.4 
Garden City 38.6 622 15.7 Ines feG-o, VES.or sis Siege 
Glen Cove 60.7 10.9 14.3 14.6 38.3 11.4 Oa feo 
Great Neck S435 ooo Ged VIC. SG 265.0, te. 57 idee 6.0 
Great Neck Plaza 37.7 OME Deo, YOs6l> 46.0 9 17.6, P18 7.4 
Hempstead 33.6 Sihie, Lose. de. 705.9% 414.0 9.6 (eye 
Lawrence 35.4 tel LSeG= ellos ous sc 18.4 Seo 5 ot 
Long Beach S500 10.0 dey tiese" goe.5. 15.8 One Gee 
Lynbrook 35.9 8.8 Locde lise eS0.c aloes) Pblee os: 
Malverne coeo 8.9 Leet ideo. soley 27.5 at o.6 
Mineola clei ALi La2>) wle.G, ~So.01) 12-9 8.9 Gun 
New Hyde Park oleae LOLS G24 sleees sso. 1es4 Bee Diag 
Oyster Bay 51.4 One lice ol4.9, * 50.6 ie.1’ 510.0 7.9 
Rockville Centre 37.2 126 Loe cee co. Beso 811005 Sac 
Sea Cliff 66.0.) 10.9 Lone uit fo0,e  Le«6 9.9 95 
Valley Stream Saat Lied las? -lie?* -65.0 14.6 8.9 6.0 
Westbury COLO! Toe 1259 + 65.9 “10.5 vere 4.8 
Williston Fark 32.3 11.0 fos O clence Shs 0 16.c 8.8 Ss 


County and Communities of 2500 Population and Over. 


Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 
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TABLE 4 


NASSAU COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING UNITS, COMMUNITIES OF 1,000-2500 

BY; PERCENTAGE OWNER OCCUPIED, CONDITION, AVERAGE MONTHLY RENT AND VALUE 
Un. = Unincorporated Village V.= Incorporated Village 

@with ,. Average Value 

Private Owner Occupied 





ee ame eae re mee ees Ge ee meme ee ee er ee Ce ee ee ee 


Owner Occu- Average 








Community Number cee Bath and a One Family 
Toilet, Roae Structure 
Not dilap- 
fe SE See ON ea a ENED LE 7° eRe RE A a ean a 
Bayville V. Teo 70.8 89.5 $60.63 $12,943 
Bellrose V. 568 give 95.5 - 18, 024 
Kast Williston V. 490 9545 99.4 - CLOT 
Flower Hill V. 471 Seay 9956 - 9,556 
Great Neck 684 86.9 99.8 - 14,658 
Estates V. 
Island Park V. Bea 69.8 SBS Do.ee 9,208 
Kings Point V. 369 76.3 99.2 - S508 
Lake Success V. 566 93.9 100.0 - S0,6f0 
Manorhaven V. 650 68.8 96.0 10.29 PO, Ose 
Massapequa 157 S10 al eles) - 10.830 
Park V. 
Munsey Park V. 557 97.8 100. 0 - 8,663 
Old Westbury V. cel 40.7 06.4 - - 
Plandome V. Sel: 94.4 99.6 - 29,625 
Roslyn V. 500 Sisal 93.9 76.41 15,20" 
Stewart Manor V. 949 94.8 100.0 - eet ae 
Syosset Un. 543 C029 Char - £5,018 
Thomaston V. 626 57.4 weve! Sse Ao) 215703 
THE TOWNS OF NASSAU COUNTY 

Hempstead 1S0,ag! 76.3 96.3 09.06 13,198 
North Hempstead 41,22S het 96.8 75.60 16,994 
Oyster Bay aber Ad ds 74.4 94.9 Sls6s 12,648 


——— 
== SF SS ES ST TS A SS SS SS Se OSS ee a SS RE SD SEE SMNEDGEEND GOMES OGD lb pe ADEN eect 


Where no figure is given, none is available. 


Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 
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TABLE 5 


NASSAU COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE 
TOWNS AND COMMUNITIES 1,000-2500, 1950 
Un.= Unincorporated Village V.= Incorporated Village 


a a ce ee me et a ae ee SS ee 











SS A CEE EP RE AE Se ee Oe Se 


Percentage of the Total Population 








Community Total Under 15 15-24 25-54 55-64 #£«65 Years 
Years Years Years Years and Over 
Bayville V. jee eo e0 10.8 44.6 10.8 8.3 
Bellrose V. 1,154 14.7 15.9 45.6 ioe o Oeo 
Bost Williston V. 1,734 ra eee 11.4 46.9 1020 6.3 
Flower Hill V. 1,948 54c6 B20 45.5 Te6 4.3 
Great Neck 2,464 24.1 Lise 49.1 Gao 6.1 
Estates V. 
Island Park V. rar Ojol rao 8 12.9 45.3 8.5 Boe 
Kings Point V. 2,445 14.7 45.0 51.1 Bae 2.9 
Lake Success V. 1,264 Pasi Tac Spore sre 4.1 
Manorhaven V. 1,819 re ay | S20 47 9 Gel ear 
Massapequa Park V. 2,334 37.7 Tye 49.1 4.0 cok 
Munsey Park V. 2,048 at brad 10.9 46.6 Sel 6.0 
Old Westbury V. 160 Reat 9.7 49.4 ie ee 6.6 
Plandome V. Oe Coal Me 46.3 9.4 74 
Roslyn V. Oe 24.9 FO.0 bow) (arte: 7.4 
Stewart Manor V. 1,879 Par a ieee 49.1 9.6 Gee 
Syosset Un. 1,135 ca.7 es 47.0 LOs0 fart 
Thomaston V. 2, 045 paeo LO.G 49.4 10.9 6.8 
THE TOWNS OF NASSAU COUNTY 
Hempstead 432,506 “af Ora oR es) 47.0 8.0 6.0 
North Hempstead 142,613 rat eal 8 Le 48.0 30 5 4 
Oyster Bay 66,930 21.6 Te? 45.7 8.5 Gea 


~t 


Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 
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bution for the period from 1950 through 1956, the data from the report of 
the Long Island Lighting Company, as contained in their Population Survey 
1956 Nassau and Suffolk, is included in this study. The method used in 
computing the data for the Long Island Lighting Company report has been 
tested by independent survey and found to be extremely pear For this 
reason, the data in the company's report is venerally accepted as being 


the best available. 

The continuing data upon which these population estimates are based 
show that the growth trend established in the early postwar period still 
continues. The trend, however, is perceptibly shifting eastward. ‘hile 
Nassau County has experienced the larger numerical growth, Suffolk County 
has had a greater percent of increase. Since the census of 1950, the pop- 
ulation of Nassau County has increased by 61.6 percent and that of Suffolk 
County by 63.7 percent. The estimated population figures are derived from 
the active residential electric meter count and population factors. Active 


residential electric meters are the equivalent of occupied dwelling units. 


“The key and critical figures in this method of estimating are the 
population factors. These factors are meter ratios, produced by correla- 
tion of the active meters and the population figures, district by district, 
at the time of the census. The population factors, though carefully com- 
puted at the time of the census, are not stable figures. These factors are 
affected by the natural rate of increase and by net migration changes in 
any district. The possible deviation from the predetermined factor varies 
from area to area and is dependent largely on the age and growth potentials 
of a community. 

The factors used in these interim census estimates are adjusted to 
reflect these changes. The population factros are checked against avail- 
able vital statistics and school census figures. These checks are supple- 
mented by field surveys conducted each summer. Adjustment of the population 
factors is particularly important in the new growth areas where statistics 
change rapidly. In the older, well-established districts, tests show that 
the factor remains nearly stable. 

An independent test of the method of using residential electric meters 








50. 


The number and location of the meters is known and forms a firm base for 
estimating the degree of change in specific areas. 

The Index map, Figure 5. describes the district areas for which 
the detailed figures are given in Tables 6 through 54; the population curves 
for both Nassau and Suffolk Counties are shown in Figure 6. Nassau County 
and the towns of Huntington and Babylon in Suffolk County are tabulated in 
detail. Each district tabulation is numbered to correspond with the area 
as shown on the Index map. 

The district boundaries of incorporated communities follow, in a 
general way, the natural divisions of the terrain such as brooks and crecks, 
or the conventional boundaries of the parkways, or they may lie in the 
sparser area between adjacent communities. The boundaries of the unincorpo- 
rated areas, though arbitrary, are firm. These boundaries may or may not 
coincide with any other arbitrary boundaries, such as school, fire, postal, 
or water districts. The districts as defined are treated in their entirety 
and are not subject to subdivision or rearrangement to fit other arbitrary 
limits. 


as an index to current population was made by Hofstra College Research 
Bureau in November of 1952. The Bureau's "Summary of Findings" indicated 
that electric meters provide a highly satisfactory index to population in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties. In the test of correlation between census and 
meter data for the two counties in 1940 and 1950, it was found that the 
relationship between the two sets of data was exceedingly close. In testing 
for the predictive accuracy of the meter data, using the 1940-1950 period, 
for which the census data were available, the Bureau found that the 1950 
population was predicted with notable accuracy. With the adjustment of the 
population factors in relation to the measured changes in the various dis- 
tricts, it is expected that the margin of error is considerably reduced. 

None of the several methods of calculation yielded an error greater than five 
percent, one method yielding no error at all. The population figures shown 
are the actual census figures for 1950 and estimates for the first of January 
for the years 1952, 1954, and 1956. 








ol. 


The balance of the towns in Suffolk County are not treated in the 
same detail. The figures shown for these areas are for the individual 
incorporated villages and the balance of the town for each township. 

Population data for Nassau and Suffolk Counties are presented 
together, rather than separately, in order that they may be more easily 


usec for comparative purposes. 
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DISTRICT AREAS 
POPULATION SURVEY 19560 
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SCALE- AILES 


LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COAPANY 


Be 


DISTRICT AREA INDEX 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY POPULATION SURVEY 


NASSAU_COUNTY 
TOWN OF NORTH HEMPSTEAD 


Great Neck Area 

Port Washington - Manhasset Area 
Roslyn Area 

New Hyde Park - Mineola Area 
Westoury Area 


Wi fou fD + 
ss ¢: @ @& #6 


TOWN OF HEMPSTEAD 


6. Floral Park - Franklin Square Area 
(. Garden City - Hempstead Area 

8. East Meadow - Levittown Area 

9. Valley Stream - Lynbrook Area 

10. Rockville Centre - Freeport Area 
ll. Merrick - Seaford Area 

le. The Branch Area 

13. Long Beach Area 


TOWN OF OYSTER BAY 


14. Glen Cove Area 

15. Oyster Bay Area 

16. Brookville Area 

17. Syosset - Plainview Area 
18. Hicksville - Jericho Area 
19. Farmingdale - Bethpage Area 
2O. Massapequa Area 


SUFFOLK COUNTY ef. TOWN OF SMITHTOWN 
TOWN OF HUNTINGTON 28. TOWN OF ISLIP 

el. Huntington Area 29. TOWN OF BROOKHAVEN 

ec. Northport Area 

23. South Huntington Area 30. TOWN OF RIVERHEAD 
TOWN OF BABYLON 31. TOWN OF SOUTHAMPTON 

24. North Babylon Area 32. TOWN OF SOUTHOLD 

25. Amityville - Lindenhurst Area 

26. Babylon Area 33. TOWN OF EAST HAMPTON 


34. TOWN OF SHELTER ISLAND 








NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES BY TOWNSHIPS 


a eS RE SD ED SR ED CO ED SE ES SS SS SS ee ee 
eS. SaaS ae eS eS eS ee ee a ee eS 


NASSAU COUNTY 


North Hempstead 


Hempstead 
Oyster Bay 


Total County 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Babylon 
Huntington 
Islip 
Smithtown 
Brookhaven 
Riverhead 
Southampton 
Southold 

East Hampton 
Shelter Island 


Total County 


TABLE 6 


Population Summary Table 


1950 
Census 


142,613 
448, 092 
82,060_ 


672,765 


45,556 
47,506 
71,465 
20,993 
44,522 
9,973 
17,013 
11,632 
6, 325 


12144, 
276,129 


Total Both Counties 948, 894 


SSS ee 





Fifth Ward of Queens 51,103 





Source: 


Estimate 
Jan._1,_ 1952 


166,110 
545, 039 
~119,486_ 


850,655 


61,743 
55,054 
80, 825 
22,546 
50, 687 
11,280 
19,245 
12,564 
7,096 


1.172 
322,212 


Polon. oer 


o£, S07 


184, 060 
618, 065 
_164,716_ 


966,841 


(Deo te 
66,985 
96,543 
24,575 
58,721 
ig, oar 
CO.cly 
15,861 
9,112 


—1:£00 
79,575 


1, 346,414 


55, 708 


Tables 6-34, LILCO Population Survey - 1956 


Estimate 


Janis 


1, 1956 


195,711 
665,948 
225,459 


1,087,118 


88,527 
83,701 


119, 340 


-1:£50_ 


28, 381 
67,644 
13,736 
23,955 
15, 308 
10,261 


452, 083 


1,5559,<01 


33. 
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TABLE 7 


NASSAU COUNT 


Se a ae re a ee me ac 
SS ee eS re a ee me ee eee 


POPULATION 


Great Neck Area - District 1 
Years: 1950, 1952. 1954, 1956 


1950 
Census 

Incorporated Places 
Kings Point £5445 
Great Neck 7,4 199 
Saddle Rock So 
Kensington o7e 
Great Neck Estates &,464 
Great Neck Plaza 4,246 
Thomaston 2,045 
Russell Gardens 912 
Lake Success 1,664 
Total 22,146 


Se ee ee SS ee RS ae Ce eee 


1,2, & 3 Great Neck - 
Unincorporated 6,704 


Total Area 20,000 


Population 
Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 3, 1954 
_Zstimate  __sstimate__ 
3,062 3,742 
9,064 9,654 
695 7 34 
1,038 1,079 
2,672 2,809 
4,510 4,706 
2,261 2,425 
993 1,036 
ai (oe £298 
26, 059 28,443 
8,946 9,350 
35, 005 37,793 


34. 


Jane 1956 
__ Estimate 


4, 365 
9,858 

878 
1,058 
2,929 
4,634 
2,586 
1, 046 


rae) hold 


U,05e 


59,529 





TABLE 8 


POPULAT ION 


Port Washington-Manhasset Area - District e 
Years: 1950, 195¢, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan.1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census _Estimate  __Estimate  __Estimate 

Incorporated Places 

Sands Point 860 1,051 Wiceo Pe504 

Manor Haven 1,819 Pad 8 1 a) 2,545 ,00l 

Port Washington 650 636 650 650 

North 

Baxter Estates 862 869 934 948 

Plandome Manor 323 349 437 Sil 

Plandome Oe 1,145 1,188 Peeus 

Plandome Heights 579 587 598 624 

Flower Hill 1,948 2,570 3, 056 4,290 

Munsey Park _£. 048 £2105 £2198 £2916 
Total 10,191 11, 389 12,626 14,923 
Unincorporated flaces 

l. Port Washington 12,735 14,569 15, 86a Ics Verd 

«. Manhasset £864 8,197 8,618 _8,27¢ 
Total 20,599 22,766 24,100 25,149 
Total Area 30,790 34,155 36,726 40,072 


56. 


TABLE 9 


POPULAT ION 


Roslyn Albertson Area - District 3 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 


ae te eo ee ee 


1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 


Census __Estimate  __Estimate  __Estimate__ 

Incorporated Places 

Roslyn Peele rae sy apeotei) A Ole? 

Roslyn Harbor (a) 402 553 553 568 

Roslyn Estates 612 798 895 1, 048 

East Hills 2,547 4,255 4,542 5,031 

North Hills __350 eee he) Selo 860 
Total ooo 8,074 se ae, 9,584 
Unincorporated Places 

1. Roslyn Heights raeresy ail 5,617 5,858 4,196 

2. Greenvale (a) 1,184 1,284 1,626 1,644 

3. Albertson 4.729 5,626 _7,482 _7,680 
Total 8,784 LO vae 7 12,946 LS, 020 
Total Area 14,287 13,601 Pall eteys 25,104 


(a) Part in Town of Oyster Bay 





Sf. 


TABLE 10 


POPULAT ION 


New Hyde Park-Itineola Area - District 4 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 





Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __Estimate_  _Estimate __Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
New Hyde Park (a) 7 5 349 9,126 9,898 10, 142 
Mineola 14, 831 17,640 19,255 19,255 
Williston Park 7,505 7,633 7,192 7.541 
East Williston oe TW aer: 1,937 £3575 £3645 
Total 31,419 36, 336 39, 320 39,581 
Unincorporated Places 
l. North New Hyde 14,750 16,637 17,263 17, 399 
Park 
e. Garden City Park _7,744 8,738 il, 358 1e.544 
Total 22,494 25, 375 28,621 29,943 
Total Area 53,913 Speer 67,941 69,524 


(a) Part in Town of Hempstead 
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TABLE 11 


POPULAT ION 


Westbury Area - District 5 
Years: 1950, 1952,, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1. 1956 
Census __Estimate . __Estimate  #__Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Westbury Tile 8,774 11,156 13,200 
Old Westbury (a) 1,160 1,173 22261 1,718 
Total B27e 9,953 tee 417 14g 1e 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Carle Place 55901 4,570 4,719 4,960 
e. New Cassel 3,179 5,844 4,521 9,978 
Total 7,130 8,214 9,240 10,532 
Total Area 15,402 18,167 21,657 25,450 


(a) Part in Tow 


of Oyster Bay 
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TABLE le 


POPULAT ION 


Floral Park-Franklin Square frea - District 6 
Years: 1950, 195<, 1954, i956 


Population 


1950 Jan. 1, 195¢ Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 


Census __Estimate  __Estimate._ __Estimate _ 

Incorporated Places 

Bellerose 1,134 L, La6 1,146 1,114 

Floral Park (a) 14,582 16,402 17,596 18,124 

Stewart Manor ore 1,94e ao) 8 a) Geoor 

South floral rark. . _57é ene __._ 673 ___ 797 
Total Loeios AO, Ube Pl, te0 payout 
Unincorporated Places 

l. Bellerose West hee 2,264 2,509 Eeeee 

2. Elmont 13,957 18,472 21,491 Rosco 

5. Franklin Square 19.774 £52032 £52£98 £6, 037 
Total 36, 014 45,768 49,098 01,654 
Total Area 54,181 65,830 70,818 74,031 


(a) Part in Town of North Hempstead 





40. 


TABLE 13 


POPULAT ION 


Garden City-Hempstead Area - District 7 
Years: 1950, 195e. 1954, 1956 








Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __3stimate __Estimate.  __stimate__ 
incorporated Places 
Hempstead 29,135 30,430 32, 303 33,270 
Garden City 14,486 16,154 18,208 e1,792 
Total 43,621 46,584 50,531 55, 062 
Unincorporated Places 
1. West Hempstead- 13,958 16,583 18,190 19, 396 
Lakeview 
2. East Hempstead- 13,069 15,929 17,430 18,835 
Uniondale pe a | a ee ok Tae 
Total PEON | 32,512 35,620 38,231 
Total Area 70,648 79, 096 86,151 93,293 





41. 


TABLE 14 


POPULAT ION 


East Meadow-Levittown Area - District 8 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 


1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Gensus __ Estimate _ istimate __Estimate__ 





l. Hast Meadow TSe,6el 52,801 47,505 04,690 
Re Levittown 55,884 42,409 See Lo 59,072 


Total Area 49,765 fecal) go ,ale Mako Per 





4e. 


TABLE 15 


POPULATION 


Valley Stream-Lynbrook jirea - District 9 
Years: 1950, 195¢, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 penacle "1954. dans ele o56 
Census _ Estimate. _ Estimate __Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Valley Stream 26,854 30,516 32,768 33,910 
ifalverne 8, 086 8,975 9, 386 9,625 
Lynbrook 17,314 17.734 18,595 19.560 
Total 52,254 57,225 60,707 62,895 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Valley Stream 17,168 28,203 28,795 31,107 
North & South 
2. Malverne 3,411 5 560 6, 046 5,138 
(Unincorporated) > nt «eee ee 
Total 20,579 33,566 34,841 36,245 
Total Area 72,833 90,791 95,548 99,140 
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TABLE 16 


POPULAT ION 


Rockville Centre-Freeport Area - District 10 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __Estimate. __Estimate #__ Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Rockville Centre 22,362 24, 079 25,176 25,956 
Freeport £4,680 £6728 28, 359 50.741 
Total 47,042 50, 807 53,5235 56,697 
Unincorporated Places 
1. South Hempstead 4,217 6,129 7,060 (960 
&. Roosevelt Soule g,ocd 10,584 12,264 
3. Oceanside 14,093 17,909 rae ls 25,891 
4. Baldwin 19,5¢1 12880 £0,106 £0,956 
Total 46,724 55,298 59, 389 65, 071 
Total Area 93,766 104,105 112,924 121,768 
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TABLE 17 


POPULAT ION 


Merrick-seaford Area - District ll 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __Estimate..  __Estimate  __Estimate __ 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Merrick-North 16, 041 19,015 21,355 23,109 
Merrick 
2. Bellmore-North 13,731 17, 099 18,768 20,983 
Bellmore 
3. Wantagh 7,096 16,103 22,680 26, 393 
4. Seaford 2,879 6,189 9,588 10,813 
Total Area 39,747 57,406 72,391 81,298 





49 « 


TABLE 18 


POPULAT ION 


The Branch Area -- District 12 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


fopulation 
19505 Jan. 1, 1952. Jans 15) 1994 Jane i, 7 1956 
Census __Estimate _ _ Estimate _ __Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Bast Rockaway RES eo, SLO 6,000 9,576 
Hewlett Bay Park 466 497 519 924 
Hewlett Harbor 411 758 920 1053 
Hewlett Neck 369 434 476 484 
Wood sbur gh 745 863 git 945 
Cedarhurst om 0 sik 6,435 6,044 TF yes0 
Lawrence 4,681 2.2504 ~-22 5.09 2.2844 
Total 20,693 22,999 BO, le 25,476 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Hewlett bord G,007 alos ferresls 
2. Woodmere (eget 9,294 LO,d28 ee 
3. Inwood 9,842 10,296 10,548 LO, 899 
4. Bay Park 1,688 15788 1.875 1,964 
Total 24,930 27,965 29,854 51,241 
Total Area 45,623 50,564 5S, 66 56.7.2 
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TABLE 19 


POPULAT ION 


Long Beach Area - District 15 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 


1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 








Census Estimate _ Estimate $$ _ Estimate 
Incorporated Places 
City of Long Beach 15,586 16,584 17,999 18,997 
Island Park £2051 ~£2£38 £1518 £29352 
Total eyAen ly, 18,822 AOpoL? AEN STA) 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Island Park 120 869 iLRisieh 2,244 
(Unincorporated ) 
2. Atlantic Beach 745 864 912 LS Os7 
3. Lido-Point 1;911 2,288 CoCr 3, 000 
Lookout aaeee Pe == ee Pes 
Total 5,216 4,021 5,334 G,o0L 


Total Area 20,993 Rey 843 25,651 27,830 





Incorporated Places 





City of Glen Cove 
Sea Cliff 
Lattingtown 
Matinecock 


Total 


Unincorporated Places 





1. Locust Valley 


&. Glenwood Landing 


(a) 
5. Glen Head 


Total 


Total Area 


TABLE 20 


POPULAT ION 


Glen Cove Area - District 14 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 

1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 

Censug __Estimate  §__Estimate _ 
15,130 17,130 19 ,296 
4,868 4,998 5,251 
745 806 886 
Eo OF 948 eo. 
21,250 23,482 26,104 
2.790 2,956 3,052 
2,185 2,300 2,486 
_£,919 33604 ~4,195 
7,494 8,860 9,733 
28,744 22542 35,837 


(a) Part in Town of North Hempstead 


Jan. l, 
__Estimate _ 


47. 


21,204 
5,462 
1,156 

we lGe 


26,091 


358,995 


1956 





incorporated Places 
Bayville 
Mill Neck 
Centre Island 
Cove Neck 
Oyster Bay Cove 
Laurel Hollow 


Total 


Unincorporated Places 


1. Oyster Bay 
2. East Norwich 


Total 


Total Area 


48. 


TABLE 21 


POPULAT ION 


Oyster Bay Area - District 15 
Years: L950, 135<,,-195¢,, 1956 


Population 

LOaOD vd. 1. obee vane be l0o4e) alan. fam boos 
Census __Estimate __Estimate | __Estimate _ 
1,981 2,137 2,599 2,596 

505 549 598 647 

199 223 258 270 

200 198 ele 245 

561 584 636 707 
169 £99 £48 401 
3,615 3,950 4,541 4,866 
5,014 5,768 Speed) 6,203 
_-839 £88 1,858 1,915 
5,949 6,536 73655 8,118 


9,564 10,486 Dea ey as 12,984 





Incorporated Places 
Brookville 
Old Brookville 
Upper Brookville 
Muttontown 


Total 


Unincorporated Places 


1. West Brookville 
Area 


Total Area 


49. 


TABLE ee 


POPULAT ION 


Brookville Area - District 16 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __Estimate.. __Estimate #__Estimate _ 
337 356 439 731 
644 684 794 1113 
469 524 579 915 
__382 __437 2464 2549 
1,832 2,001 2,276 3,304 


teu 


ge poy) 


Absorbed by Village of Brookville & Greenvale 


277 401 --- 


2,278 Pasa, 3, 304 





re 





TABLE 23 


POPULAT ION 


Syosset-Plainview Area - District 17 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950. Jans Tj 195¢ Jan. 11954 
Census __Estimate __Estimate__ 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Syosset 3,217 4,405 5,979 
Cold Spring Area 
2. Plainview Area 1,143 6-161 Byeoo 
Total Area 4,360 7,566 14,184 


Hicksville-Jericho Area - District 18 


Fopulation 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 
Census _ Estimate. __Estimate__ 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Hicksville 12,070 27,502 35,649 
@. Jericho-Locust 448 615 a,005 
Grove 
Total Area 12,518 28,117 38,602 


Jans +i; 1956 
Estimate 


0 a eel ee a Se a A er 


7,804 
16, 065 


£5,869 


Jan. 1, 1956 


40,991 
7,586 


48,577 





Ole 


TABLE 24 


POPULAT ION 


Farmingdale-Bethpage Area - District 19 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census _ Estimate _ Estimate __Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Farmingdale 4,492 oye Lo Serr. Sells 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Bethpage- 6,896 12, 025 21,565 32,708 
Plainedge 
&. South Farming- 1.991 Brices) _ 4,843 shieras 
dale 
Total 8,887 14,831 26,408 41,236 


Total Area 13,379 20, 041 Cee te 47,413 





TABLE 25 


POPULAT ION 


Massapequa Area - District 20 
Years: 1950, 195e, 1994, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 
Census __Estimate_ §__Estimate __ 
Incorporated Places 
Massapequa fark 2,534 4,923 8,177 
Unincorporated Places 
1. Massapequa-West 9,115 135000 20,574 


Amityville 


Total Area 11,449 16,521 rats bom 


5a. 


Jan. 1, 1956 


34, 840 


49 ,958 





TABLE 26 


SEO Seis 


POPULAT ION 


Huntington Area - District el 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


1950 
Census 
Incorporated Places 
Lloyd Harbor 945 
Huntington Bay __985 
Total 1000 


Unincorporated Places 


1. Huntington Area 27,158 


Total Area 28,688 


Population 
Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 
_§stimate  __Estimate _ 
1101 1,443 
861 __ 728 
1,762 Be i7i 
32,207 39,910 
33,969 42,081 


05. 


Jan. 1, 1956 
__Estimate _ 


1,767 
760 


Byoel 


48,269 


50,796 





TABLE 27 


POPULATION 


Northport Area - District 2&2 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


IO) 
Census 
Incorporated Places 
Northport 3,859 
Asharoken mas 
Total fire VAS) 
Unincorporated Places 
Northport Area digs Oel 


Total Area 16,826 


Population 
Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 
__ustimate  #$__Estimate _ 
4,188 4,469 
__ 15% pelee 
4,320 4,604 
14,598 17,686 
18,918 22,290 


Jane i, 956 


4,602 
__160 


4,762 


£4,678 


29,440 





TABLE <8 


POPULAT ION 


South Huntington Area - District 23 
Years: 1950, 195e, 1954, 1956 


D9- 


Jan. tL, 1956 
Kkstimate 


5,465 


Population 
FOSOW -Jen.” 14.1956 Jan. 1, 1954 
Census __Estimate. __Estimate 
Unincorporated Places 
1. South Huntington 1,922 eo Ler e,614 
Area 
Huntington Town Total 47,506 00, 054 66,2985 


er AE A ee Ge Se es A Ee ce ee Se coe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee eee 


North Babylon Area - District e4 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 
Census __Estimate  __Estimate _ 
Unincorporated Places 
1. North Babylon 7,554 10, 442 le.7 15 


Area 


83,701 


<Gie ae cies ee ee ee 


Jan. 1, 1956 
__Estimate _ 


135,106 





o6. 


TABLE 29 


POPULAT ION 


Amityville-Lindenhurst Area - District 25 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Population 
1950 Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1956 
Census __Estimate. __Estimate __Estimate _ 
incorporated Places 
Amityville 6,164 6,793 josie 7,661 
Lindenhurst 8.644 10.962 13,853 14, 84e 
Total 14, 808 17,755 20,967 22,503 
Unincorporated Places 
No. Amityville- 7,847 Lieber 13, 351 15,655 


Copiague Area 


Total Area Zeoo0 Sosoue 34,298 58,158 


oi 
: 





o7. 


TABLE 30 


POPULAT ION 


Babylon Area - District .26 
Years; 1950.9 195e, 1954, 1956 


Population 


1950- “Jan, 135 Woe Jan. 1. 1954 Jan. Us 1956 


Census __Estimate.  __Estimate  §__Estimate _ 
Incorporated Places 
Babylon 6,015 7,193 7,816 8,793 
Unincorporated Places 
1. South Babylon 9,332 15,216 21,143 28,470 
Area 
Total Area 15, 347 22,409 28,959 37,263 








a a Se ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee eee ee Oe ee ee ee a 





TABLE 31 


POPULAT ION 


Towns of Smithtown and Islip 
Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


1950 
Census 


Village of the Branch 163 


Head of the Harbor 354 
Nissequogue 219 
Total 716 


Unincorporated Area 20,277 


Total District 20,993 


TOWN OF ISLIP-DISTRICT 28 


Incorporated Places 


Brightwaters 5 06 
Ocean Beach as 
Saltaire wena a 
Total 2,430 


Total District 71,465 


Jan. 1, 195e 


See ee ee ee 


Absit, 
350 
rallye) 


126 


21,820 


22,546 


(one to 


80,825 


Population 


Jan. 1, 1954 


163 
394 
ei 


828 


£55 747 


Ce,0o 


2,704 
75 
30 


2,809 


95,734 


96,543 


57a 


Jan. 1, 1956 


448 
412 
524 


1,184 


Pare lect) 


28,081 


Cone 
70 
50 


Pape ey 


116, 388 


119, 340 





TABLE 32 


POPULAT ION 


Towns of Brookhaven and Riverhead 


TOWN OF BROOKHAVEN-DISTRICT 29 


Incorporated Places 


Oldfield 
Belle Terre 
Poquott 
Shoreham 
Patchogue 
Bellport 


Total. 
Unincorporated Area 


Total District 


TOWN OF RIVERHEAD-DISTIRICT 30 


Total District 
( Unincorporated ) 


1950 


Census 


See 


44,522 


9,973 


Janel, lose 
Estimate 


246 
132 
145 
104 

8,417 

22658 


LO, 56¢ 


40,105 


90, 687 


Ly aci8, 


Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Povulation 


Janel. L954 
Estimate 


256 
152 
178 
107 
8,786 
12726 


11,185 


47,556 


Do, fel 


Waesio ye 


nioh 


Jan.= lo. 1956 


__Estimate__ 


55,831 


67,644 


15,736 





TABLE 33 


POPULAT ION 


Towns of Southampton and Southold 


Years: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 


Povulation 


a ee Se ee 


50° Jan. 1, 1952) Jan. 1, 1954 
Estimate 


Census Bstimate 


59%. 


Jan. 1. 1956 


Estimate 


North Haven 153 
Sag Harbor (a) Aone 
Southampton 4,042 
Quogue 625 
Westhampton Beach iOS. 8 
Total 8,280 
Unincorporated Area 9,601 
Total District L735) 


TOWN OF SOUTHOLD-DISTRICT 32 


Greenport 5,023 
Unincorporated Area 8,604 
Total District Lede 


218 
2, oc0 
4,239 

686 
12234 


8,957 


11,284 


20,241 


5,050 


12,564 


(a) Part in Town of East Hampton 


259 
CyrOs 
4,524 

708 
1393¢_ 


Siete 


li ooo 


21,279 


3,141 


10,720 


15,861 


357 
2,832 
4,730 

722 

en 


10, 345 


14,750 


25 5095 


5, 466 


11,842 


15, 508 





TABLE 34 


POPULATION 


Towns of Hast Hampton and Shelter Island 
Yeates (1950, 195<, 1954, 1956 


iSS0S Jan. 1952 Jan. 1. 1004, “Jan. 2, toon 
Census Estimate Estimate Estimate 


TOWN OF BAST HAMPTON-DISTRICT 33 


Zast Hampton i.e 1,884 2ST 2,281 
Unincorporated Area 5,670 4,216 5, 869 6,840 
Total District 5,407 6,100 8,050 9,121 


TOWN OF SHELTER ISLAND- DISTRICT 34 


Total District py edhe Live L260 eau 
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6l. 


SOCTAL wD ECONOMIC CH4&RACTERISTICS 





Long Island became an industrial area long after the other east 
coast cities and other areas of the state had made their mark as estab- 
lished production centers. The island subsisted primarily as an agri- 
cultural area, supplying New York with vegetables and dairy products. 

The industries of the early days, such as shipbuilding and whaling, had 
died here as elsewhere along the coast. There remained a collection of 
small villages, peopled by farmers, and the large estates of landed 
gentlemen and well-to-do commuters, who preferred the spaciousness of 
the area. 

Aviation as an industry has changed this picture to one of rather 
heavily-settled urban and suburban areas, supporting a diversified 
industrial complex headed up by aviation and supporting enterprises; 
today there are over 121,000 persons in Nassau County and 35,000 in Suffolk 
County employed in industrial groups. 

Industry came to Long Island when the pioneers of the aviation 
field established companies such as Grumman, Fairchild, and Republic during 
the 1920's and 1930's, and Sperry in 1941. Many companies producing 
engines, instruments, and specialized equipment for aircraft mushroomed 
during World War II. (t the peak of the war in 1944 90,000 workers were 
employed; of these Grumman had 21,000. Republic 25,000, Sperry 32,000, and 
Fairchild 4,400. 

apart from defense industries there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of other plants located in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. It 


is generally estimated that one worker in manufacturing supports 1 to 1.5 
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persons in retailing, professions, and government and other services; 
however, on Long Island, it is almost 2. Two factors contribute to this 
situation: the number of persons who live in the area but are employed 
in New York City; and those persons who are employed locally, but who 
live and spend their pay checks outside the area. These figures are 
borne out by the tables presented in this section. 

The data in Tables 35 through 38 are the breakdowns of employment, 
payrolls, and retail and wholesale trade for the years indicated, as 
published by the New York State Department of Gomusrees 

Comparing the data contained in the tables, we see that for the 
period just prior to 1950 the total manufacturing employment is below 
that shown for the 1955 total. However, during the period from 1950 to 
1955, defense production went through a cycle of increase and is now on 
the way down. Note that the major portion of the area employment is 
still concentrated in the defense areas such as aircraft, instruments and 
ordnance. This situation, coupled with the promised cutbacks in defense 


spending, are presently causing considerable concern to public officials 


“The Statistics for employment and payrolls are based on tax 


reports submitted in compliance with the Old Age and Survivor's Insurance 
Program. The data for the statewide firms are not included in the county 
or area totals which are therefore understated. 

Employment includes the number of employees covered for the pay 
period ending nearest March 15, 1948, except those in self-employment and 
casual employment. Employment of family members, domestics, foreign 
vessels, government, railroads, certain non-profit organizations, student 
capacities, ships at sea, and certain fishing vessels are not included. 

Payrolls are estimated by multiplying by four the taxable payroll 
reported for the first quarter of 1948 and may be in error for seasonal 
employments and for those persons making over three thousand dollars a 
year, since only the first three thousand is reported for the quarter. 

The data for the retail and wholesale trade are based on inter- 
polation of the figures given in the 1940 and 1950 published census counts. 











TABLE 35 


NASSAU COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY TYFE AS 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL NASSAU-SUFFOLK AREA 
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March 1948 

Employment Nassau and Suffolk Total Nassau % of Total Type 
Manufacturing Total 57,607 51,065 84.6 

Ordnance 0 

Food and kindred products (for a 

Tobacco manufactures - 0 

Textile mill products 1,608 653 

Apparel and related Seeod (aaa e) 

Lumber products ol4 ROO 

(except furniture) 

Furniture and fixtures 495 506 

Paper and allied products > 134 

Printing and publishing 4,766 4,455 

Chemical and allied og 147 

Petroleum and coal products - - 

Rubber products 0 0 

Leather and related 390 297 

Stone, clay, and glass 881 428 

Primary metals = 7 

Fabricated metals 2, 092% 1,601" 

Machinery L,eer 1060 

(except electric) 

Electrical machinery 359 341 

Transportation equipment 12,430" 11,962 

Instruments and related 6,781 Sole 

Miscellaneous manufacture 1,386 i, 050 
Retail 25,904 17,997 (pre 
Wholesale 6,648 4,495 Geo 
Construction L726 8,856 Tomo 
Finance, insurance, real 

estate 2,468 4,127 (AS Hes) 
Transportation, communication. 

public utilities He de 9, 049 Loe 
Service 14,626 9,847 Give 





Where no figure given, none is available. 
& Total incomplete, data withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Source: New York State Department of Commerce. 





TABLE 36 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND SAL=S OR RECEIPTS - 
NASSAU COUNTY &£S COMPARED WITH TOTAL N/ASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT, 


YEARS SHOWN 


64. 


a es ES Mee a ce ee ec ee ee CS 


Type 


Manufacturing 1947 


Hstablishments 


Total employees 


Nassau and Suffolk 


Total wages and salaries ($000) 
Value added manufacturing ($000) 


Retail 1948 


Establishments 
Retail sales (000) 


Wholesale 1948 


Establishments 
Wholesale sales (000) 


Selected Service Trades 1948 
Establishments 
Personal services 
Business services 
Automotive repair, services 


Hotels 
Receipts ($000) 


Personal services 

Business services 
hutomotive repair, services 
Hotels 


Source: 





Total 


800 
58, 938 
114,594 
164,267 


i. 289 
859,786 


989 
517,133 


@,0c9 
162 
476 
Lo? 


26,896 
3,644 
8,905 
9,266 


New York State Department of Commerce 


Total 





Le 
25,5729 
78,268 

115,152 


i626 
603,935 


351 
226, 397 


1,424 
130 
279 

53 


20, 100 
3,401 
5,668 
4,783 


Nassau County 
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TABLE 37 


N&SSAU COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED FERSONS FOR COMMUNITIES 
OVER 2500 - BY TYFE OF EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
FOR YEAR 1950 


ms ee me Em ar em ms a ee er mn ee ee ee te 


7 Percentage of Employed Persons | 





County Nes Ngriculture Trans. 

and irae area Forestry & Mining Construction Manufacturing Comm. 
Community aks Fisheries Utility 
NASSAU Roos (eu io Ont 8.7 Fo. 10.4 
Cedarhurst £&,474 Re 0.0 8.6 16.4 (es) 
Bast Hills 784 led 0.5 a 25.4 See 
Kast 

Rockaway $5,184 O25 Ost Ta R204 Oat 
Farmingdale 1,930 ba? O.1 4.5 58.6 6.6 
Floral Park 6,133 0.3 Qed Gao oat ieee 
Freeport 9,576 a Ook 9.4 21.4 rOs6 
Garden City 5,267 Ose Onl Are £500 Gor 
Glen Cove 6, 060 ates 0.2 13.7 24.4 8.0 
Great Neck 3,165 iss 0.0 7.4 14.2 Geo 
Great Neck 

Plaza ey LO 0.4 OeE 5.9 14.1 bee 
Hempstead Ee.cor 0.6 Oe 7.9 18.8 LO. 
Lawrence 1.908 LARS 060 2.6 rae Pall 1.6 
Long Beach 5,763 ts Ost (es Ways) San 
Lynbrook 6,879 0.8 ere i ls eee els © 
Malverne 2,893 say On 6.5 feed ieeo 
Mineola 6,167 0.9 Or 10.2 £520 1220 
New Hyde 

Park 5, 001 1.4 0.2 10.8 Coee Se 
Oyster Bay 2,126 Bek 0.4 ies ie 36 Bee 
Rockville 

Centre 8,843 0.7 Ord Syn 1925 7.4 
Sea Cliff ie ay 0.3 NOB, rears Te) 
Valley 

Stream 10,471 Cee O.1 B.7 23.4 14.3 
Westbury Ss (00 aso 0.0 ie 25.6 OD 
Williston 

Park 5, Ooi: 0.4 G2 cial 24.4 13.4 


Figures given are based on worker's residence. 





a 
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TABLE 37 Continued 


NaSS4U COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS FOR COMMUNITIES 
OVER 2500 - BY TYFE OF EMPLOYMENT AS A FERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POR YEAR 1950 








7 Percentage of Employed Persons 
County Wholesale Finance Business Personal #nter- Professional 

and Retail Insurance Services tain. Service 
Community Trade Real Bst. Repair and 

Service Recre- 
ation 

NASSAU rad igs 7.6 S.3 (es het 9.4 
Cedarhurst £606 5.0 4.5 aac oa0 1250 
East Hills feed 10.5 eral 120 620 albert 
Hast Rockaway 23.0 LO.5 of eral Led Hip OY 8) 
Farmingdale Ls. 4.3 PAP) See 0.9 17.9 
Floral Park 20.6 dead 3.4 3.0 Ts: ea 
Freeport Reso URC Sete: IAS 1.6 9.9 
Garden City 18.3 14.4 4.2 6.8 1.6 16.6 
Glen Cove 16.4 Seo Cat Blea free! 1LOce 
Great Neck 20.9 5.4 4.0 AG. ¢ Lae sO 
Great Neck 

Plaza e0eo 9.0 4.2 ee Pars) 16.45 
Hempstead 24.0 6.0 0) 9.0 eee js 
Lawrence Nise AG Die 2.6 2o.o LEA 9.4 
Long Beach Clay 6.9 4.1 8.6 Lat OST 
Lynbrook 24.6 Toss 5.9 4.4 Pee 9.8 
Malverne Payee eo 4.3 Sec ed 9.8 
Mineola 20.6 Greif 3.4 4.2 Led 10.9 
New Hyde Park 21.6 tec 5.0 See Iie fie 6! 
Oyster Bay 14.8 aes! 5.8 Baio leak 8.0 
Rockville 

Centre eect FOso 4.0 2.6 OFS 14.6 
Sea Cliff iia 8.0 29 eG lee: tee 
Valley Stream 21.4 10.5 4.1 Ao Ld 7.4 
Westbury 20.0 Deo 5.6 76 1.9 2.6 
Williston 

Park ane) Gee oer 5.5 ikaw 8.6 


Figures given are based on worker's residence. 


Source: U.S. Census, 1950. 
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TABLE 38 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES AND EMPLOYMENT BY CLASS OF INDUSTRY 
NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES - 1955 


Se are a a ee a ee cate cm me ee en ce ee 





ae ae ee ae se a ee a ee ee ee a 


Class of Industry Number of Companies Employment 





SS ae ee Re ge ge EES Cae SS ee ce ep ce we we es ee ee we ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Total 1, 589 96, 030 


Durable Goods 


fircraft and parts 54 38, 400 
Instruments and electronics ee At 18 
Fabricated metals and ordnance sles. 9,200 
Machinery and machine shops 162 Ds 700 
Boatbuilding and repairing De 600 
Stone, clay and glass products sees ar olee 
Total Durable Goods 650 76,800 


Nondurable Goods 


Food products 140 iPr 6) 
Textiles ee 980 
ipparel LOO ‘35 LOO 
Paper and paper products 10 a7 0 
Printing and publishing esas D000 
Wood products 84 900 
Furniture and fixtures 76 1,600 
Leather and leather products Ee 530 
Chemicals (plastics, cosmetics, etc.) 76 1, 300 
Miscellaneous _1355_ 213400 
Total Nondurable Goods tog 19,230 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
New York State Department of Labor 
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of the area, and attempts are being made to draw more stable industries 
into the area before the defense spending is cut back to the point that 
the industrial population finds itself without employment. Even with the 
slight increases that have been shown in the stable industries, it has 
been estimated that there will shortly exist a labor surplus of some ten 
thousand people. 

The two predominant fields of employment in Nassau County are 
manufacturing and wholesale and retail trades; professional services and 
construction come next. How dependent the construction employment is 
upon the manufacturing employment picture remains to be seen, but certainly 
the wholesale and retail trades will suffer if manufacturing employments 
continue to drop. Although not shown, the average percentage of employment 
in public government is 4.9. To put it more plainly, the employment picture 
in Nassau County is too heavily weighted in the direction of unstable 
defense industry. 

The following tables of employment were based on worker residence. 
The data in Tables 39 and 40 are based on the location of the employer's 
establishment. Table 41 gives the residence of employees in Nassau County 
industries for the year 1954 and points up the number who commute to Nassau 
County from other areas. 

Unfortunately, employment statistics in the Nassau-Suffolk region 
are complicated by a number of factors which make the presumably identical 
information from one source disagree with that from another. A key factor 
in this difficulty is the importance of Farmingdale as a location of the 


center of the aviation industry. This community straddles the Nassau-Suffolk 
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TABLE 39 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT COVERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAW, SEPTEMBER 1952 


NASSAU COUNTY AS COMPARED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


So DD ee ee ie cee oe ee i eee ee eS ee ee eee ee 


Total : ; ' 
er Nassau and Suffolk Nassau 2 Seine 
TOTAL Saamoters 74,780 So.5 
Ordnance and accessories 0 
Food and food products erac®) Tel 
Tobacco manufactures 1Q1 O 
Textile mill products sopesertal 433 39.0 
Apparel, cloth products ep yal £5743 55.0 
Lumber and products 649 510 
Furniture and fixtures 959 726 
Paper and paper products 658 627 
Printing and publishing 5,478 4,987 oe) 
Chemical products 865 581 
Petroleum and coal products 54 54 
Rubber products eS ses 
Leather products 593 519 
Stone, clay and glass 928 199 
Primary metals 471 4e1 
Fabricated metal products 5,798 £,975 78.5 
Machinery (except electrical) 2,169 1,614 Tine 
Electrical machinery Papal 28) 1,296 59°.7 
Transportation equipment oo. 9a / 39,5907 90.0 
Instruments and photo goods 18,492 17,516 94.7 
Miscellaneous See aS 2,436 S160 


* Percentages showi only major categories 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 40 


DISTRIBUTION OF SMPLOYMENT COVERED BY OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE LAW, MARCH 1951 


NASSAU COUNTY AS COMPSRED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 





<a rn ees eee 


Type Total Nassau Suffolk Nassau % of Total District 
TOTAL 159; (So 120,672 UHa5 
Manufacturing 49,834 40,689 62.0) 
Mining 387 356 92.0 
Contract construction Nhs row ell 14,941 774 
Public utilities to, LeS ie, OS? ies) 
Wholesale trade 6,657 4,705 fZ6Ris) 
Retail trade 58,189 28,839 75 4 
Finance. insurance 
and real: estate 6,868 Secon, lasers 
Services Ae Os) ie 00 72.4 
Miscellaneous 3, 047 ecole 66.3 


Source: New York 


State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 41 


ORIGIN RESIDENCE OF EMPLOYEES IN NASSAU INDUSTRY AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT, YEAR 1954 
B fM - 
Industry Nassau Suffolk Queens Se elegaae 


ee ED A ee SY a ee te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee re eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Percentage of Total Employment 


ES Ge ee Ge Se OS em ee ee ee pe a ee ee er ee ees 





Manufacturing De 18 By 13 
firms 
Service and 70 15 LO 5 


trade firms 


Total Employees Manufacturing Firms ...... ware A 
Total Employees Service and Trade Firms ..... rod sey 


Source: Vocational Education and Extension Board of Nassau 


This shows that approximately 48 percent of the total manufacturing 
labor force comes from outside the County of Nassau. It is probable that 
the concentration of the aircraft industries at the eastern edge of the 
county accounts for the Suffolk residences. 


While not as high as the manufacturing figure, the table shows that 
50 percent of the total service labor force comes from without the county. 
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County line, and its employment is assigned to one or the other by different 
agencies. 

Tables 42 through 45 provide additional employment data as supplied 
by the Research Section of the New York State Department of Commerce. 

The employment data given in Table 4 are based on the residence 
in the counties. This gives a vastly larger employment total than the 
other three tables, which are based on the location of the job, since a 
large number of these suburban residents commute to work in New York City. 
The figures of Table 42 are taken from the decennial census of the population. 

Table 43 is based on data from the census of the manufacturers. In 
the earlier census, no statistics were given by the counties on the total 
number of employees in factories, so that a historical trend can only be 
presented for production workers. 

Table 44, extracted from County Business Patterns, gives employment 
data for all firms employing one or more employees covered by the Social 
Security Laws. The principal exclusions are railroad workers, government 
workers, agricultural workers, and non-profit institutions. ‘Apparently 
these figures should be larger than those obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Statistics, which have similar coverage with the further exclusion 
of firms having less than four employees. Nevertheless, the figures in 
Table 44, for one county or for the combination of the two, are frequently 
larger than the corresponding figures in Table 45. This could be due to 
the fact that Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program figures are for March 
of each year while those covered by Unemployment Insurance Law are annual 


averages. Failure to include firms of less than four employees in the later 
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table affects total employment more seriously than it does manufacturing 
employment. 

It is unfortunate that the statistics for this area are so con- 
fusing and that there is no single source which can trace the full period 
from 1930 to the present consistently; however, the tables included in this 
section, if viewed with these limitations in mind, paint the picture of the 


employment characteristics and trends. 


TABLE 4é 
EMPLOYED PERSONS 


NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES 
1930, 1940, 1950 


ee mm em ee 


Nassau County Suffolk County 

Total Manufacturing Total Manufacturing 
19307 124, 004 ie are 58,920 1, S02 
1940° 146,226 el.elo 60, 036 6,541 
1950° Bogle. of reeL 95,554 IGseee 


a ce ms a ss es i se re ss es es a ee ee es er i ee ee ee ee 


hmcloved persons 10 years old and over. 


Siaploved persons 14 years old and over. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


— ee ee 
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TABLE 43 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


N&SSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES 
Igeo,. 1939 and) 1947 


Nassau County Suffolk County 
All All 
Manufacturing Production Manufacturing Production 
Employees Workers Bmployees Workers 
ILS 48) neat pop is Nea. a5 760 
1939 NeGe 4,239 ea ape Gils) 
1947 ee 120 16,645 Loge le 10, 847 


neae Not available. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufacturers. 
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TABLE 44 


EMPLOYMENT 
UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PROGRAM 
N&SSAU &ND SUFFOLK COUNTIES 
Selected Years, 1946-1953 


Data for March of Each Year 


a es Ne ee EN ES RR RE SS wad ee ea A SR ER me RT ee ee ee ee ee ee ce es ee 




















Nassau County Suffolk County 
Mid-March Total eae ney: Total Manufacturing 
1946 : 71,705. 52,841. : 70, 098 4,268 
1947 76,065 Cl erties) r4, 030 Seale 
1948 80,238 £4,647 LO, 107 5, 78 
1949 Nea. 54,481 Rigas 75005 
1950 nea. 59, 749 Hees ts 102 
199 1 le0, 672 40, 689 50,111 9,145 
ISIS es 159,031 66,4354 68,289 56,6e1 


neae Not available. 


Source: United States Department of Commerce, United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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TABLE 45 


EMPLOYMENT 
COVERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAW 
NASSAU END SUFFOLK COUNT IES 
1942-1954 


Suffolk County 





Nassau County 


eS ee ee eS ee er ee 





Total Manufacturing Total Manufacturing 
1942 fsa 29,442 Hs ae 14,941 
1943 hea. Do,000 Tis die Cligoo/ 
1944 hoa. 55,686 NG. 1S, leo 
1945 nea. 45,155 Piveielie 14,599 
1946 Nae 28,136 ea 12,146 
1947 eae 23,864 Nea. tee c60 
1948 Nea. 24,434 Neds ear 
1949 nea. £13000 Teas TRESS 75) 
1950 Hie Cs Sey? Nede 6,119 
1951 Node Doms Weds 0, 4c 
156 155,695 TE, 765 57,855 12,287 
Jes 175,069 85,942 42, 049 13,7391 
1954 186,888 90,519 aor gal 13, 037 
1955 (6 mo. ave.) 165,741 Ben (oo 45,199 13,529 


a Be eee tre er ee ce ee ee rm ee cs ce cer ei ce a ee ers en me ce ee ee et et ee a eee ee epee ee ee et ES EET COED an? GREG GEEDTEED GD UU oe a 


nea. Not available. 
source: New York State Department of Labor, Division of Employment. 


Tables prepared in the New York State Department of Commerce, Division 
of Economic Development, April 3, 1956. 
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INCOME 

Table 46 contains the breakdown of income groups by families for 
the year 1949. Table 47 contains the breakdown of income groups by 
families and unrelated individuals for the year 1949.7 This information 
is based on a twenty percent sample as published in the 1950 census. 

The data in Table 48 contains the breakdown of income payments 
to individuals, as reported by the New York State Department of Commerce, 
for the year 1952.> The income payments, where earned, by type of payment 
are based largely on reports by employers and thus represent income 


received by persons working in each county. 


a ee ne nt ee a EF 


Sines include groups of two or more persons related by blood. 
marriage, or adoption, and living together. Married couples living with 
relatives were considered part of the relatives' family, but a lodger and 
his wife or a resident employee and his wife are a separate family. Unre- 
lated individuals are persons other than inmates of institutions not living 
with their families. The difference between the total number of families 
or individuals end the number reporting income represents those for whom no 
information was obtained on income; it does not represent the number who 
had no income. 

The income figures given are defined as the net money income in 1949 
of an unrelated individual or the combined net money income of all family 
members from wages and salaries, operation of a business or profession, rent 
and board, royalties, interest and dividends, pensions, government assist- 
ance, contributions for support, alimony and periodic receipts from insur- 
ance and annuities. Not included as income are non-cash items, such as food 
and free quarters. The statistics are probably low in level, for responses 
to the enumerator, mainly from memory, may not include the income of minor 
family members or from an occasional source. Half the families had incomes 
above the median and half below. 


*Proprietor's income includes income of proprietors of unincorporated 
enterprises, such as farm operators, doctors, store owners, etc. Property 
income comes from interest, rent, dividends, and royalties. Other income 
payments are largely social insurance benefits, direct relief, allotments to 
military personnel, pensions, and veterans' bonuses. 

Adjustment for persons who commute to work, resulting in income 
estimates by residents of the recipient, has been made in the county where 
such commuting appears to exist. fer capita income is based on the adjusted 
1952 population estimates of the New York State Department of Health. 
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TABLE 46 


NASSAU COUNTY INCOME IN 1949 OF FAMILIES ONLY COMPARED 
WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 





DD Ao CS a Re oe ee ce ee et em ee ee ee ee ee ae oe 





Group Nassau and Suffolk Nassau 
Total number of families -=—=s«242,STO.s—iC(‘éCé*«dT YSIS 
Number reporting eel, 405 L6e, 705 
Median income $ 4,230 ae5e4 
Percentage Groups Figures are the Percentages of Total 

Less than $2,000 12.9 1OGs 
$2,000 - 42,999 iors Les 
$3,000 - $3,999 19.7 18.9 
$4,000 - 44,999 15.4 Loe 
$5,000 - $6,999 19.4 eet 
$7,000 - $9,999 9.8 flava 
$10, 000-and- over 9.6 11.5 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce. 


Note that the percentages for Nassau remain higher in the 
upper income brackets as compared with the area. The $10, O00- 
and-over bracket for Nassau is considerably above the State 
average of 4.8. A goodly portion of this is no doubt attrib- 
utable to the upper income families living in the incorporated 
villages but the major portion represents the higher standard 
of living that prevails throughout the county. 


Under Motor Vehicle Registrations, "Other" includes commercial, 
trailer, ambulance, suburban, and motorcycle registrations. Bank deposits 
as of June 30, 1952, include time and demand deposits in commercial and 
savings banks, the deposits of a branch bank included in the county of the 
branch. 
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TABLE 47 


NASSAU COUNTY INCOME IN 1949 OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
4S COMPARED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


Oe ROR re SE OD CRE te CS SR Se pe op SS SR et a ee OE A ae Se me Oe oe Sr i ei Me Ga Sy eM RS Ce ee ae a Oe 





Group Nassau and suffolk Nassau 

Total number = 288,930 £10, 090 
Number reporting 262,290 189,910 
Median income $ ePychoill 4,165 

Percentage Groups Figures are the Percentages of Total 
Less than $2,000 21.3 18.6 
2,000 - $2,999 13.4 11.3 
$3,000 - $3,999 18.0 ae 
$4,000 - $4,999 13.6 14.4 
$5,000 - 96,999 16.9 18.6 
$7,000 - $9,999 8.4 9.7 
410, O00- and-over 8.3 LOoL 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce. 
Note that the percentages in the upper income brackets 

remain higher for Nassau as compared with the area. Again 
the $10, 000-and-over share for Nassau is well above the 
State average of 4.0. It is natural that there should be 
some decrease in the median income when unrelated individuals 
are included, since the figures then include those persons 
in the lower income brackets who are not yet established in 
families. 
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TABLE 48 


NASSAU COUNTY INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS - 1952 
AS COMPARED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


A ean ND ee A at mane am em mm ms ce cms mmm ee ee en es me a ere Si i ce ce ee ee eres eee ee em ee ee 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Nassau 





Total ($000, 000) Ljooied I l76.< 


Percentage Earned of Total 


by Group 
Wages and salaries 67.6 Go.0 
Proprietor's income 9.4 8.0 
Property income ibs soll Lat 
Other income payments 4.8 4.4 


By Residence of Recipient 
Total (S000, 000) 2,258.8 1,758.5 


Per capita Rk» L69 Rao L 


Motor Vehicle Registrations, 1953 
Passanger cars 448,691 516 ,804 
Other 86,653 51, 384 


Bank Deposits. June 30, 1952 
($000, 000) 820 560 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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Note that while the percentage earned under wages and salaries for 
Nassau County is lower than the state average of 70.7, the Nassau figure 
is still above that of the average for the area. The per capita income in 
Nassau County is approximately two hundred dollars above that of the area; 
however, any attempt to compare per capita incomes is complicated by the 
fact that revisions upward in the population figures used for the 195¢ 
estimate were made and included in the personal income data furnished in 
Table 49, containing the data for income during the year 1954. The differ- 
ences between the per capita income in the 195e and 1954 tables do not 
represent a change in income levels. 

Table 50 shows the average employee earnings and hours for the 
Nassau and Suffolk County industrial workers. This table is included Peete 
it shows the latest available comparative figures on income for the area. 
The source of the table is the New York State Department of Labor, Division 


of Employment, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


HOUSING 

The data in Table 51 illustrate the statement made earlier in this 
discussion with respect to the predominant types of dwelling unit and the 
period during which the greater number were constructed. Dwelling units 
are houses, apartments, flats, single rooms, or groups of rooms intended 
for occupancy as separate living quarters by more than one person consti- 
tuting a household. A dwelling unit must have either cooking equipment or 
a separate entrance; but quarters meeting these requirements in transient 
accommodations are not included. 


Occupied units had residents at the time of the enumeration or were 
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only temporarily unoccupied. A unit owned by one of its occupants was 
considered owner occupied. Seasonal and non-resident units are seasonally 
vacant or only temporarily occupied and are typically numerous in the 
resort areas. Year Built refers to the year of the original structure 

and not to subsequent expansion or remodeling. 

Table 52 structures the dwelling units in the previous tables as 
to characteristics of the accommodations, heating, fuel, and cooking 
medium. Dwellings with private bath and toilet are the best units in each 
community. A "“Dilapidated" structure is one having defects which render 
it unsafe or prevent the provision of adequate shelter. This data was 


published by the New York State Department of Commerce for the year 1950. 


TRANSPORT AT ION 

The primary mode of transportation in the area is the private 
automobile. In Nassau County the private vehicle registration has risen 
from approximately 210,000 in 1940 to 396,993 in 1955; this makes the 
present vehicle ratio of @.5 persons per vehicle on the streets. 

The map in Figure 7 shows the State and County road network that 
covers Nassau County. Many of the primary roads and all of the parkway 
systems have been built over the last twenty-five years in the race to 
keep abreast of the increasing need for good roads. However, Long Island, 
in general, is faced with the situation of a highway system that is inad- 
equate to carry current traffic volumes. 

In 1940 the State system of highways in the area consisted in some 


416 miles of roadway serving a total population of only 604,000 people. 
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TABLE 49 


ESTIMATED PERSONAL INCOME NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES 1954 
IN ($000,000) BY CATEGORY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Group Nassau Suffolk 
‘aga aes eos NE eee 279.8 
Property income £B0ed 96.8 
Farm income - Proprietor 4.8 eur 
Business and professional 89.4 41.7 
Other income 95.5 34.5 


Total Personal Income by Place of Residence 
Total k,2604.4 G02 e. 


Per capita - Dollars ey000 1,600 


By Source of Income 
Farm income 8.8 1830 


Government income 
disbursements L7Ose SO. 


Private nonfarm income eeOot 0 54520 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
The difference in farm income between Nassau and 5uffolk 

that exists at this time accentuates the more agricultural 
nature of Suffolk County. If figures for the last thirty 
years were available, they would show that at one time Nassau 
led in the farm income bracket. The switch to wage and salary 
earners from the farm bracket might well be watched in Suffolk 
as an indication of trends. 
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TABLE 51 


NASSAU COUNTY DWELLING UNITS ~ 1950, BY NUMBER, YEAR BUILT, 
AND TYFE OF STRUCTURE AS COMPARED NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT 


re me ee wee rr ee re rr ee re ee ew ee ee ee ee ee 





Group Nassau and Suffolk Nassau 
Total Number SllSy ts 206,701 
Occupied 
Number £60,158 188,629 
Percent owner occupied Face) 75.4 
Seasonal and Non-residential Sis le (07 | 


Percentage Distribution by Year Built 


1940 or later 54.5 58.0 
1930 =. 1939 21.5 1320 
1O20 =. 1929 Cone Flea 
1919 or earlier is.e dieielb 


Percentage Distribution by Type of Structure 


One family detached ohana 19.0 
Two family 9.9 11.4 
Three to nine family 4.2 4.9 
Ten family or more See 4.6 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 


The relatively high percentage of one-family detached 
dwellings is attributable to the type of development that has 
taken place in the area. The slightly higher percentage of 
multiple dwellings in Nassau as compared with our total area 
is no doubt due to the apartment building program that is 
spreading into Nassau from Queens County. 
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TABLE 52 


NASSAU COUNTY DWELLING UNITS, 1950, BY CONDITION AND FUEL 
USED 4S COMPARED TO NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT 


ee ca cane ee | ame a SS SO ee i ee ea ee Ue es Ce i ee i es ee ee ot ee ee 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Nassau 


a ee ee eg ee ee 











Percentage of Dwelling Units Reporting 

Total Number Reporting Paeiayhel Mes) 176, G05 
Private bath and toilet 85.1 95.5 
Hot running water 
Not dilapidated 
Mechanical refrigerator Go sul: 96.8 


Central heating Jiso Boa 


Percentage Using Specified Fuel 


Coal Aono S26 
Gas 8.5 Oa 
Liquid 66.3 68.6 
Other pel varal 


Percentage Using Specified Cooking Fuel 


Gas fererae 78.1 
Electricity 10.0 HORE 
Other 2.9 cal 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 


It is interesting to note that the Nassau average for private 
bath and toilet is well above the New York State average of 83.5 
percent. The county is free of so-called slum areas except for a 
small section in the city of Glen Cove. This area is now being 
cleaned up as a result of the slum clearance program of the city. 
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Now, only fiftcen years later, thc population has increased by two hundred 
and fifty percent and yet the highway mileage has only increased some 
fifteen percent. During this same period, the automobile registration has 
better than doubled. The map in Figure 8 shows the existing highway and 
railroad picture for all of Long Island and is used to provide a complete 
picture of the system. 

The prosperous living level of the area is reflected in the vahicle 
registration figures which show that 94% of the family units in the area 
own cars, as compared to the national average of only 64%. This picture 
only points up the need for increasing the primary road network to meet 
the ever-increasing demand; there is every indication that the trend will 
continue. 

Before the days of the population expansion in the area, the high- 
way system ran, for the most part, through rural areas. ‘ith the accel- 
erated expansion and the resulting construction along the highways, the 
free flow of the traffic along these roads has been seriously impaired. 

The congestion caused by the additional intersections, parking, and the 
confusion resulting from left turn movements has reduced the highway capacity 
even more. It is now estimated that the open road which originally carried 
1200 cars per hour per lane has been reduced to a maximum capacity of only 
450 cars per hour per lane. The problem is aggravated by the increase in 
actual traffic volume on the main arteries which has inereased from what 

was a peak volume of 15,000 cars per 24 hour period to present totals of 
50,000 for the same period over the same stretch of road. The solution to 


the problem probably lies not only in improving the existing system, but 
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in the additional construction of first-rate highways over new routes. At 
present there is being planned a Long Island Expressway which will run the 
length of our area and be open to both commercial and private vehicular 
traffic. The Regional Plan Association has estimated that the construction 
of this artery will play an important part in the further dispersion of 
industry and population throughout the area, especially in 3uffolk County. 

Mass transportation is provided by several bus routes and the Long 
Island Railroad. The very shape of the Island dictates that the railroad 
route run generally east and west, and for the most part the major bus 
routes run across the island. In Nassau County there is a scheduled bus 
service between all the communities, provided by sixteen separate bus com- 
panies. In Suffolk County the bus service is not as complete, and the 
private vehicle is used even more extensively. The map in Figure 9 shows 
the scheduled bus routes in Suffolk County and the immediate area theoret- 
ically served by each route. 

The Long Island Railroad is the only rail system operating in the 
area and has been in existence since 1834. It might be said that the rail- 
road played a very important part in the early development of the island. 
Before the day of the automobile its existence made travel from Nassau County 
to New York a matter of an hour, rather than the day it took to make the 
trip by horse and buggy. Today, however, the railroad has fallen into public 
disfavor because of its antiquated equipment and old-fashionec, seemingly 
leisurely character, which have made it the butt of wits and pranksters. 
Unfortunately, the railroad has been the victim of a series of circumstances 
that placed it in financial difficulties. However, the present management 


has implemented a rehabilitation program that may revise the picture the 
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public has of its operations and equipment. If this should happen, there 
is always the possibility that the railroad will draw even more commuter 
traffic, thereby relieving the highway congestion somewhat. The problem 
here is time, in that by the time this eventuality is realized, there will 
be even more prople to handle. In spite of the fact that the public com- 
plains about the railroad, it carried over seventy-eight million passengers 
in 1954; thirteen million more than any other railroad in the country. It 
is estimated that this railroad carries one out of every five commuters 

in the United States. Although the road would probably like to see more 
than the present twenty-five percent of its total traffic in the more lucra- 
tive freight haul, it is doubtful that there will be any great increase 
unless there is a change in the nature of the island's industry. Today 
most of the industry is in the light category; however, the establishment 
of something like an automobile assembly plant anywhere on the island could 


change the situation. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Water Supply 

In Nassau County, where the population is in excess of one million, 
water needs are met by 3¢ municipal supplies, 7 private companics, and a 
number of private wells. These sources are called upon to supply an average 
requirement of about 100 million gallons per day. 

In Suffolk County the average daily consumption is estimated at 
somewhat over thirty million gallons per day. 


The water for the entire area is pumped from the ground at varying 
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levels. Since the sole supply is the ground water, it is dependent upon 
the rainfall and the amounts that are permitted to seep back into the earth. 

The body of Long Island constitutes a natural collecting basin. 
Consisting of an intermixture of sand, gravel, and boulders sandwiched 
between alternating layers of somewhat pervious clays, it was deposited in 
successive steps by glacial and other geological activity upon the extended 
rock shelf of the continent in four fairly distinct strata. Ranging in 
depth up to 1500 feet along the Atlantic shore, these makc up a watertable 
with four practically distinct levels. To reclaim the water, it is neces- 
sary to enter each strata separately. Nassau County draws seventy percent 
of its water from the third stratum down from the surface, while Suffolk 
County relies chiefly upon the upper strata. 

The typical water supply system consists in a series of wells sunk 
into two or more of the strata in a manner not to interfere with each other. 
A pumping station draws from them feeding through light purification and 
treatment works to a network of pipes that extends into the community. 

Nassau County, with an annual rainfall of forty-two inches, is the 
more critical of the two counties as far as water supply is concerned. 
Falling upon the 274 square miles of surface in the county, the precipita- 
tion adds up to about 550 million gellons per day; however, almost half of 
it is wasted as storm run-off into the Sound and the Atlantic, or is other- 
wise lost through evaporation and transpiration. The realizable maximum 
is a difficult thing to estimate, but it has been estimated at 270 to 342 
million gallons per day, but only half of this figure may be safely with- 


drawn from the ground. The seriousness of this is that there exists a limit 
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beyond which Nassau County may not continue to deplete the natural water 
supply. Some authorities in the field have placed a limit of about 130 
million gallons per day upon the ultimate development of Nassau County. 
There have been signs that the limit has already been reached and 
even exceeded in certain areas. There have been cases of dropping water- 
table and salt intrusion in supplies along the south shore. As a conserva- 
tion measure, a number of "recharge" basins have been constructed within 
the last few years. The purpose of these basins is to collect the run-off 
from storm water flows and hold it to seep back into the ground rather than 
run off into the Sound or the Atlantic. Under present regulations, any new 
development in Nassau County must provide as a part of the original con- 
struction phases sufficient recharge basins of an approved size and type to 


handle a specified percentage of the storm water. 


Sanitation 

The deep masses of sand underlying the area provide an excellent 
filtering medium, so that the water to the wells is of sanitary quality. 
There being no limestone in the area, the water is unusually soft for ground 
water. This very same sand also provides an excellent filter medium for the 
disposal of household and municipal wastes. 

The cesspool is still the main mcans of disposing of sewage; 
however, several sewage treatment plants have been built that discharge to 
tidal waters. In general, the cesspool seepage flows through the layers 
of sand and the harmful bacteria are filtered out. This flow then augments 
the ground water supply and is available for water supply. The dark cloud 


on this otherwise favorable picture is that the constant oxidation of the 
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organic parts of the sewage in the filtering medium results in increasing 
quantities of nitrates, which can be dangerous. In addition, the carbon 
dioxide formed increases the corrosive properties of the ground water. 
There are areas in the county where these concentrations have been reported 
in sufficient quantity to necessitate corrective measures. The City of 
New York takes some of its water supply from wells along the south shore 
of Nassau County, and there has been a substantial inercase in the carbon 
dioxide count in these wells. 
Since the area depends entirely upon the ground water for its 
supply, very careful control must be maintained over industrial wastes; 
the most dangerous to the supply ere any wastes from metal-plating processes. 
The ecsspool system is an accepted method of disposing of wastes 
in sparsely populated areas, but it is almost impossible to conceive that 


the area can long be without adequate treatment facilities. 


Medical 

The New York State Department of Social Welfare has published the 
figures given in Table 53 covering the extent of medical services available 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. They include beds in hospitals open to 
the general public, except hospitals for the chronic, tubercular, and mental 
patients. Among hospitals considered not available to the general public 
are those operated by the state or federal government, or restricted to the 
membership of fratcrnal or other organizations. 

In 1950 Nassau County created an emergency medical service which 


gives people twenty-four hour coverage; a medical counseling service where 
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TABLE 53 


NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTY MEDICAL SERVICES (AS OF DATE SHOWN) 
BY HOSPITAL BEDS, FHYSICIANS, AND DENTISTS 


ae Se eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





County and Hospital Beds Physicians Dentists 
Community March, 1949 June, 1948 1948 
Nassau-Suffolk Total 2,096 1,391 690 
Nassau County Velde ofl og 
Floral Park 18 26 ES 
Freeport 51 65 oe 
Garden City @) 36 18 
Glen Cove 105 5a 20 
Hempstead 267 113 So 
Long Beach 53 52 ee 
Lynbrook 0 37 30 
Mineola Cao 14 fs 
Rockville Centre aoe 83 SP 
Valley Stream 0 fool ue 
Suffolk County Say 420 7 i 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 

These figures are for the period prior to 1950. 
Admittedly, there has been considerable growth in the 
size of the population to be serviced. but there has 
been no great surge in the building of additional 
hospital space, although in the past year there have 
been several additions to this group. 1955 figures 
published by the county put the number of practicing 
physicians at <,000 for the year. 

These figures are included to show the relative 
distribution of facilities in the area. 
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people can go without charge for advice and guidance as to how to secure 
medical services for whatever professional, medical, or economical problem 
might exist; a mediation committee to which patients may come with com- 
plaints regarding the nature and fecs of medical services rendered by a 
doctor; a workable and adequate blood bank. The establishment of the above 
services for the people of the county is regarded as unique and has proven 
quite satisfactory. 

On a nationwide basis, the county is recognized as having out- 
standing community health service programs in standard setting for nursing 
homes and related medical care facilities, in generalized public health 
nursing and cancer nursing, in accident prevention, and in maternal and child 


health services. 


Parks 

In the last twenty-five years the Long Island State Park Commission 
has developed several excellent beach parks along the shore. These parks 
provide recreation areas for many thousands of New York City residents and 
county dwellers during the summer months. It has also constructed one of 
the finest parkway networks in the country. 

In addition, the county is developing what may well be one of the 
largest single park projects in the country, on the Salisbury Plains lying 
to the south of Westbury. The purpose of this park is to provide the people 
of Nassau County with major recreational features not possible in the smaller 
town or village parks. Although still under construction, this area attracted 
over 500,000 visitors in 1954. 


The several park areas that are developed or under development will 
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do much to preserve adequate recreational space, but the old drawing card 
of the island "wide open spaces" is fast losing its meaning, except in 
eastern suffolk County beyond the limits of the extensive settlement. 
With the disappearance of the large green areas on the island, 
those in planning authority will do well to exert their influence to 
reserve sufficient green areas within the various communities before and 
during their development; it is almost impossible to correct the loss of 
these spaces after construction has swallowed them up. The Nassau County 
Department of Fublic Works has done much along this line by developing 
small parks on brooks and storm drainage channels, at bridge approaches 
and highways, at storm water storage basins, and around public buildings; 
however, the need for small recreational areas within the villages and 
communities is becoming imperative, if for nothing else than to keep the 


children off the streets. 


Education 

The rapid rate of population growth in the area, combined with the 
unusually high birth rate of the past few years, has overtaxed the school 
systems of both Nassau and Suffolk Counties, even though the local commu- 
nities have entered into building programs that have strained their finan- 
Cial capabilities. 

During the depression years, the planners were concerned lest the 
low birth rates of tne period result in an unbalanced population, and in 
1940 the census revealed that there were fewer children under five than 
there had been the year before, although the total population had increased 


over nine million: however, from then on the birth rates began to rise. 
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In Nassau County the birth rate in 1950 was 16,e92 and by 1954 it had 
climbed to 24,476. The estimates for 1955 place it at 26,000. ‘shen one 
considers that these figures translate into physical school requirements, 
it can readily be seen that in Nassau County alone the need for the con- 
struction of facilities to handle an additional two thousand children 
each year has been reached and probably will continue. The problem is 
one that is nationwide, as can be seen from the Census Bureau report in 
the summer of 1955 to the effect that one third of the total national 
population is under eighteen years of age. 

In the efforts to meet the increasing demands in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, local communities have expended 280 million dollars in the period 
from 1950 through 1954 for the construction of school buildings. Compared 
with the total expenditures for the state, this area expended twenty-five 
percent of the statewide total. In spite of this heavy outlay, it has 
been estimated that demands for school building construction during the 
period from 1955 through 1959 will total an additional 245 million dollars 
and will provide for an additional 14,000 students. Table 54 shows the 
building costs, pupil capacities, and outstanding debt for Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties for the above periods. 

A recent survey by the Nassau County Board for Vocational and 
Extension Education indicates that there is an increasing need for special 
or vocational facilities at the high school level which is in addition to 
the basic school needs. 

It is estimated that the number of high school graduates in the 


two counties will increase from the 9100 of 1953-54 to about 47,000 by 
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1969-70. These figures have been generally regarded as conservative, and 
the situation with respect to higher education will definitely become more 
serious since there is only one State College, the Long Island 4gricultural 
and Technical Institute at Farmingdale, and four private colleges, Adelphi. 
Hofstra, Molloy, and the C. W. Post College of Long Island University. It 
is quite probable that additional state assistance and support will result 
in the establishment of other facilities in the area. 

The acuteness of the situation with respect to the primary and 
secondary schools can easily be seen from Tables 55 and 56. These tables 
show the school registration figures for the years 1950-51 thorugh 1954-55 
for both Nassau and Suffolk Counties and the number of students in the 
primary and secondary grades that are being housed under substandard condi- 
tions. The enrollment in both counties increased by 65% for this period, 
but the greater number in substandard conditions exists in Nassau County. 

One of the greatest problems facing the planners is the financing 
of the required facilities. Up to the present time, the greater portion 
of the taxes has been derived from real property taxes levied against 
properties that are mainly residential in nature. It is true that there 
has been an increase in mercantile and industrial properties in some areas, 
but many of the communities must rely entirely on the residential property. 
This situation has run the school tax rate way out of reason, until in 
certain areas it may run as high as ninety dollars per thousand. There has 
been considerable assistance in the way of financial state and federal aid 
poured into the area, but just how much can be gained in this way remains 


to be seen. One thing is ccrtain: the rapid influx of people and the high 
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rate of natural increase have created a problem that will be with the 
area for a long time. An official of one school district has said that 
hia children are attending school under substandard conditions and that 
no matter how fast new facilities are built, they will not be finished in 
time for his children to benefit assuming that work starts on the primary 
schools first. The map in Figure 10 shows the location and types of pri- 


mary and secondary school facilities existing in the county in 1950. 


TABLE 54 


SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS AND PUPIL CAPACITIES AND OUTSTANDING DEBT 
IN NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTI8S, 1950-54 AND 1955-59 


a re me re ee ee ee 


Years Nassau SuLtoLk 
1950-1954 
Pupil capacity lee. 650 64 006 
Cost ye54,272,614 46, 5/S559079 


Outstanding debt 
as of 31 December 1954 pl199, 326, 543 35,804,150 
1954-1959 - Estimated Need 
Pupil capacity 69,280 (gorgel®.s 
Cost wlel,650.190 ~1238,973,240 


Source: New York state Department of Education 
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TABLE 55 
SCHOOL REGISTRATION IN NASS&U AND SUFFOLK 

1950 - 1955 
Year Nassau Suffolk 
1950-51 125,¢9¢e 455 O50 
1951-52 141,603 Bis OG 
1952-53 167,442 5G, ico 
1955-54 190, 049 66, 542 
1954-55 210, 000 toe 000 


Source: New York State Department of Education 
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TABLE 56 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS HOUSED UNDER SUBSTANDARD CONDITIONS IN 
NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTIES - 31 DECEMBER 1954 


a mmm a ee a em ee ee ee ee ee eee Se eS 


County Grade Groups - Pupils In 
and SSS a ee eee 
Conditions Total K=6 7-12 
Nassau 


Half time or 


double session 525000 Shguco 14,602 
Triple session 4,271 4,271 e) 
Rental quarters Byaes rapes ON 124 
Substandard classrooms Syoeco 4,460 alee 
Oversized classes 68,782 40,294 28,488 
Suffolk 

Half time or 

double session IEA ser 11,424 a4ceu 
Triple session 64 64 O 
Rental quarters Te 5Oe. 4,225 79 
Substandard classrooms fsdor 1,893 939g 
Oversized classes 20,cce LO,3o0 9,943 


source: New York State Department of Education 
While it can probably be expected that the figures for 
the deficiencics in the K-6 group will not drop, it must be 
recognized that these figures will move up into the 7-12 group 
in the next few years, thereby creating the same shortages that 
now exist in the lower grades. 





Figure 10 104 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS and SCHOOLS - NASSAU ele 


NASSAU COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION 
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NASSAU 


Summary and Trends 

The preceding paragraphs have presented a detailed picture of the 
characteristics, development, and growth of Nassau County, outlining the 
community structure upon which to superimpose the aircraft industry, 

Grumman in particular, pointing out that the growth of the area, which it 
helped to bring about, may force that industry to seek new areas for plant 
relocation and expansion. This is borne out by Grumman's recent expansion 
to Suffolk County. 

The forecasters estimate that the population in Nassau County will 
probably climb to approximately 1,400,000 by 1965 and that employment will 
reach 500,000. The problem of housing these people and of providing the 
community facilities for them is an urgent one. There were 126 square miles 
of developed residential land in 1954: fortunately, the single family unit 
that has been responsible for the greater part of existing development has 
kept down the density to twelve persons per gross residential acre. There 
remain only 124 square miles of vacant land that is suitable for residential 
development. The Regional Plan Association estimates that the increase in 
developed residential area will be 101 square miles for the period 1954 to 
1975. Unless the characteristics of the area change, the county will reach 
its saturation point by 1975. 

One might expect that substandard residential areas would grow 
around the industrial areas, but in Nassau County there is reason to believe 
that county and local planning authorities will be able to prevent this. 


Of the steps being taken, one is to insist that the architectural treatment 
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of the physical plant facilities be such as to fit the plant into the area 
without blemish. 4n excellent example of this is the Sperry Plant at Lake 
Success. 

The present trend is for new industry to locate along the railroad. 
The length of the railroad across Nassau County is blanketed with the 
strip type of industrial development. There is no reason to believe this 
trend will change, except for the increasing efforts to concentrate industry 
in preplanned areas, such as Roosevelt Park and Locust Grove. 

There are local shopping centers growing along the major highways. 
interspaced with general commercial establishments in what can be called an 
almost continuous strip pattern. 

One of the best measures of actual development is the statistics 
with regard to building activity. The tabulations in Tables 57 and 58 
contain the summaries of activity for the towns and cities in the county for 
the years 1946 to 1955, as supplied by the Nassau County Planning Commission. 
This tabulation is broken down by type of structure and town. There are 
two sets of figures: those for the building permits issued, and those for 
the actual certificates of occupancy. The differences between the number of 
permits issued and the number of certificates can be due to the time taken 
for construction and may also represent some speculation. 

A close look at these figures shows that the peak in residential 
construction and occupaney was reached in 1950 to 195e, whereas there has 
been a consistent though slow growth in the number of industrial permits. 
This bears out the contention that there are new industries continually 
moving into the county. If one were to look at the subdivision maps of the 


county for 1951 and 1955, one would see that available vacant land is fast 
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disappearing in all areas except within the incorporated villages in the 
northern part of the county. 
In the area immediately adjacent to the site of the Bethpage 


Grumman plant the assessed valuation in school district No. 21 has increased 


from: 2,449,150 in 1930 Total county assessed 
valuation increased: 
to 94,215,935 in 1940 %1,131,641,804 
to 
and 24,710,640 in 1955 92,265,878, 262 


Under the existing laws, each incorporated village and city is 
responsible for its own planning, the County Planning Commission exercising 
jurisdiction only in the unincorporated areas. Such an arrangement cannot 
always result in a well-coordinated effort. The system as established has 
operated rather well up to now, but the people of Nassau must soon face the 
fact that there can only be satisfactory over-all development within the 
framework of some master scheme as controlled by a central planning author- 
ity. Unless some such arrangement is forthcoming, there can be no assurance 
that necessary integration is achieved. The writers make no attempt to dis- 
cuss the political difficulties involved, other than to point out that recent 
legislation was proposed in an effort to reduce the County Planning Commis- 
sion to a mere advisory body, with no authority; this indicates that some 
of the leaders of the communities are only interested in local considerations, 
rather than in those of the county as a whole. The writers personally 
believe that planning authority and control should be vested in a central 
group, preferably devoid of politics. It is true that this would spell the 
doom of "Home Rule," but the urbanization of the county is rapidly progress- 
ing to a point where centralized control of certain aspects of the county 


government must become a reality. 





Source: 


1946 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


TABLE 57. 


NASSAU COUNTY - BUILDING FERMITS ISSUED 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1947 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Ovster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1948 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1g49 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1950 
Town 
Town 
Cown 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


Years 1946 - 1955 


Nassau County Planning Commission 


l-family Other types 

oe eS eye eS eee 
0467 £51 
3032 2 
714 6 
167 0 
492 1d 
9872 R09 
8995 738 
°600 634 
1040 ce 
134 0 
551 108 
13100 1496 
io20 o61 
1956 184 
eit 13 
207 100 
138 210 
16382 1068 
ieee 1405 
2734 boee 
5015 ol 
Se) eld 
alo vega 
18644 Sele 
16619 Tet 
4499 OL, 
8039 be 
£46 @) 
Asi) 567 
29664 1643 


Business 
buildings 
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Industrial 
buildings 


RR ee ee ee ee eS ee 


534 
125 


a 


516 


594 
149 
125 


15 
691 


ve) 
24 
14 


63 


cont “da. 
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Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1958 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1953 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


i954 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1955 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Long Beach 

of Glen Cove 


County Totals 


TABLE 57 - cont'd. 


l-family 
dwellings 


11641 
eee 
5941 

ero 
105 
18177 


8928 
Lede 
7974 
R49 
Loy 
des Nes, 


7799 
1326 
8554 

167 


18523 


6274 
1867 
8180 
aoe 
81 
16607 


5459 
1641 
7236 


241 
14604 


Other types 
dwellings 


106 
457 


165 
144 
24 


506 
6 39 


185 
403 


509 
15 09 


669 
Cael] 


160 
149 
1é80 


Business 


R6e 
102 
129 

19 


o1l4 


295 


a 


520 
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industrial 


V7 
42 
46 


Live 





NASSAU COUNTY - CERTIFICATES OF OCCUPANCY ISSUED BY TOWNSHIP 
CITY, AND UNINCORFORATED AREAS, YE“RS 1946-1955 


TABLE 58 


source: Nassau County Planning Commission 


1946 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyater Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1947 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1248 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1949 
Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


l-family Other types 
dwellings dwellings _ 

AAWah iG 
2268 6 
202 4 
50 0 
156 5 
4777 135 
6617 65 
8296 238 
622 6 
160 0 
ray 7 
10868 314 
11134 L57 
1933 329 
1442 10 
LOS O 
188 142 
14802 638 
Piso 307 
2453 84 
1918 16 
erie) 0 
283 £07 
16234 814 


Business 
buildings 
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Industrial 
buildings 


cont'd. 


ee 
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Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


4951 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


195¢ 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


1953 


Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


i954 
Town 
Town 
Town 
City 
City 


of Hempstead 

of North Hempstead 
of Oyster Bay 

of Glen Cove 

of Long Beach 


County Totals 


T&BLE 58 - cont'd. 


1-family 
dwellings 


LTSLe 
5975 
5926 


PaaS. 
£1638 


14696 
“850 
4575 

See 
154 
Re OO 


7048 
1995 
4394 
ives 
ni? 
13726 


7009 
1834 
7605 

185 


16712 


Other types 
dwellings 


605 
888 


219 
eve 


<86 
aot 


379 
934 


Business 
buildings 


igo 
7 
rank 


NC 
503 


ee 


Industrial 


60 
o4 
1s 


182 


conv: d. 
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TABLE 58- cont'd. 


l-family Other types Business Industrial 
dwellings dwellings buildings buildings 


1959 
Town of Hempstead 5492 450 Re4 63 
Town of North Hempstead 1620 155 61 44 
Town of Oyster Bay 80R4 1 16 li 
City of Glen Cove 269 10 0) eC 
City of Long Beach 49 400 iy, 1 
County Totuls 15454 966 518 La 
1946 Total building permite’ tor Tamily Unites sc se... ts > os oe LOLSL 
total Geruilwcaved ol .oCCRpancy Lor family units sau... 4 491e 
1947 Total Dullding permits: Lor Lamihy Win 6G were ere seo orc)eeel es 14596 
Tova CeruliieGaues Of soCcUpsancy lor family unite (ic. ells 7 
1948 Nobals bus Idina wert tS Lor Tami by unit scsi. oes ate oe 0ee 17450 
Total certilicates of occupancy for family units ....... 15440 
1949 Toval building permite tor tam lyons tenes acte: ees ee eC LODO 
Total certificates of occupancy for family units ....... 17 048 
1950 pOvaleoudliding permite for fam Ly wate. se... SS ecisvee 31507 
Tous -Certilacates of oceupancy for tamaiy units .+.>.>. 23410 
1951 Totalibuilding permits for ramily unite... <a... eater 18590 
Total certificates of occupancy for family units ....... ROORD 
1952 POoGot bud Lode: Perma Or at ai Vy) Br cic es arene versl sere errors 19806 
Total certificates of occupancy for family units ....... 14563 
1953 Oba bur idine permite Lor iami ly initia <4. sewers ewes 2 19038 
Total cervullicaves of occupancy for family units <.<:«. 17209 
1954 toOlalsburlding perm ts for family unite a... es ae Deas 17954 
Total certificates of occupancy for family units ....... Ly avg 
1950 Total ouilding perm te for tami ly units)... ose. .64 ten eee LOVLS 
Total certificates of occupancy for family units ....... 16213 


Of note is the fact that over seventy-five percent of the total number 
of permits issued durinz the last five years were for building in the 
unincorporated areas of Hempstead and Oyster Bay. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY 

Suffolk County was first settled in 1640 by Bnglish settlers from 
New England who established themselves in the areas now known as Southold 
and Southampton. In 1683 the county was organized and has remained as such 
through the years. Politically, the county is made up of ten towns or 
townships, twenty-seven incorporated villages, and a number of smaller 
communities under the town government. The county covers some 9€0 square 
miles of land. The limits of the county and the subdivisions within the 


county are shown in Figure 9. 


GOVERNMENT 

The county is governed by a Board of Supervisors that is made up 
of the supervisors of cach town. (The words town and township are synon- 
ymous. ) The Board elects one of its members to serve as the chairman of 
the County Board of Supervisors. 

Town officials are elected by the people within the town as needed 
and consist of a Town Supervisor, superintendent of Highways, keceiver of 
Taxes, Town Clerk, and several Justices. The Town Board legislates for 
the unincorporated areas, which actually comprise the majority of the 
county. see Figure 9. They establish zoning and other ordinances, set up 
boards of zoning appeal. and maintain supervision over the various depart- 
ments of the town. 

The schools within the county are controllec by local school boards 
who are elected by the district they serve. The budgets of each of these 
districts are met by taxes based on the evaluations placed on land, homes, 


and business establishments within the district. 
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Each of the towns of Suffolk County has its own police force, 
which operates within the limits of the town. Augmenting these forces 
are the County Sheriff and the County District Attorney. The county seat 
is located at Riverhead. 

Uxcept in the villages (where the village board elects and passes 
on the budget), each community has its own fire department and elects its 
own commissioners, who govern the budget and conduct the affairs of the 
department. Suffolk County has one of the highest concentrations of modern 
fire-fighting equipment per capita in the country today. 

With the enactment by the State Legislature, in its last session, 
of the bill for an executive type of government for Suffolk County under 
a charter, the existing system will give way, and the new government struc- 
ture will parallel that now in force in Nassau County. 

fi detailed discussion of the structure and characteristics of 


Suffolk County is necessary to enable comparisons with Nassau County. 


FOPULAT ION 

Although Suffolk County is still the number one dollar-carning 
agricultural county in New York State (ranking 47th nationally), its popula- 
tion growth is changing the rural picture to one of semi-rural, suburban, 
and even urban characteristics. In 1950 the census showed a population 
in Suffolk of 276,129; records compiled by local town governments and public 
utilities show an accurate population count for 1 January 1955 of over 
412,000 persons, an increase in population of 49.24 in five years. 


Long term growth is readily shown by a look at the census figures 





1m Bow 
for suffolk County from 1900 to 1950 and the 1956 estimate: 


1900 Tigoee 
POLO 96,1350 
1920 110, 246 
1930 161,055 
1940 197,555 
1950 B16, 


Long Island Lighting Company 
astimate for 1 January 1956 


452, 083 


In 1920 Suffolk County fell behind Nassau County in total popula- 
tion. The more rapid growth in Nassau County since then has resulted in 
its total being 2.9 times the total for Suffolk County. 

The New York Regional Plan Association has published the following 


figures on the sources of the population change within the county: 


Natural Increase and Net_ Migration 


Period Natural Increase Net_Migration 
1930-1940 4,900 31,400 
1940-1950 16,000 63, 000 
1950-1954 14,500 88,900 


Needless to say, the in-migration into the area has accounted for the 
major portion of the total population growth. From these figures we can 
see that the rate of natural increase and net migration has tripled since 
1930. The population growth falls into the same two categories that were 
described for Nassau County. As a matter of fact, the western towns of 
Huntington and Babylon are rapidly growing to resemble the adjacent area 
of Nassau County, while the eastern towns are still primarily agricultural 
in nature, with the intermediate towns of Smithtown and Islip in the stages 
of transition. 

The latest population distribution map for the county is that pre- 


pared by the Suffolk County Planning Board, see Figure ll. This distribu- 
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alge 
tion map shows clearly the concentrations that are building up in the 
western end of the county; these are the result of the overflow from Nassau 
communities forced eastward by the pressures from the west (New York City). 
The statements previously made with respect to the incorporated villages 
and population distribution in Nassau County hold true for Suffolk County 
as well. The difference in this respect is the lower percentage of total 
land within the incorporated villages in Suffolk County. 

Tables 59 through 62 contain tabular breakdowns of the population in 
Suffolk County with respect to number, dwelling units, and distribution by 
age, for the year 1950, as reported by the New York State Department of 
Commerce. The data in these tables are based on the same premise as stated 
for Tables 1 through 5 for Nassau County. see footnote No. l. 

The data on households (1950) for Suffolk County are as follows: 

Total number - 71,6523; population in household - £36,860; people per house- 
hold - 3.31; inmates of institutions - 35,850. There are no figures avail- 
able for a breakdown of these figures by community. 

From these tables we see that Suffolk County people are on the average 
older than the people of Nassau County (35.6 as against 31.3). the size of 
families is smaller (3.31 persons as against 3.51). and the educational 
average is lower (10.1 years against 12.1 years of school). However, the 
Size of families and the educational level for Suffolk County is still above 
the state averages of 3.27 persons per family and 9.6 years of school. 

Comparing the average rentals for Suffolk County with those in Nassau 
County, we find that the rentals for the Suffolk County units are considerably 
lower, as are the valuations. This becomes more pronounced as one moves east- 


ward to the more predominantly rural and agricultural areas of the county. 
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TABLE 60 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE 
COMMUNITIES OVER 2500 FOR YEAR 1950 


Sr ems er ws em a te Se mmm ee a mmm re et ee ee es ee ee ee 


County and 

Community Median Under 95-14 15-24 25-44 45-54 55-64 65 Years 
Population Age Years Years Years Years Years Years and Over 
£000 & over 

SUFFOLK 35 6 Gre. 5.6) pllkoy 30.6" deel “live 10.0 
Amityville 37 .8 Boe older lOs0" (eo. oo. FlieG = toa 
Babylon Soe Gece ae ee es is oo o.6 10.2 
Bay Shore 53.35 Bee G65 > C17 vo0s 0. wis. eg 8.8 
Brentwood 35.8 G24. lise, Gling -50s65 2e.3 oe ae 
Central Islip 27 6 W.e2 717.65 Ses 34.1 8.9 6.7 Bs) 
Fast Islip 34.8 BoQo ae Wie ae ect Seloes (L065 On 
wast Northport Soak 1 Oo Oe Os ee ee, ea (ce) 
wast Patchogue 51.7 LG = pe ery ied ary ipeameero WAS At 8.9 TS 
Green port 55.8 BoP lo. ba Ue Oe cuales ee leas Lee 
Huntington 55.7 2.9 aS tle O 225l.6. 1 S.2 9.4 9.3 
Huntington St. 30.6 Diee> We LO. Olio. ope oc. (5 atee a S205 Gwe 
Islip 54.0 Oso Sle, le. SCs in S1S.5 el Oi e oe 
Kings Park 46 .€ 1.9 ool Ue Ome sc gc On ee.) 14.3 
Lindenhurst 30.8 Pies @ osc 5 .G0e ol. Jee) 9.3 Geo 
Northport 54.6 LO. LAS O53 6.0 eles? slat 10:7 
Patchogue 34.1 B.0 >> 1os8 GlS.98. )e9vo- 24.5. lose 10.6 
Port Jefferson Bese Ose (6.0 Lt Oe ecce wee. Caneel. 9.9 
Riverhead 32-8 WOse-) Se S.7 (eaewe Co oac 9.2 
Sayville 35.4 Odi. Ss Oe lle4 a beo pou stoves s Ellis 1Os5 
southampton Soee Ock W140) 16.12 ee8ces vlecG 910.9 11.5 


source: OU. S- Census, 1950 


Age distribution is relatively constant throughout the 
county except for Kings rark; which may be due to the number 
of retired people among the residents and the fact that it 
has not grown, but remained static. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE, 1950 
TOWNS AND COMMUNITIES 1,000 - 2,500 


TABLE 61 


Un = Unincorporated Village 





Community 





Bayport Un 
Bellport V 
Blue Point Un 
Brightwaters V 
Cen. Moriches Un 
Kast Hampton V 
Bast port-Speonk 
Greenlawn Un 
Hagerman North 
Bellport Un 


Un 1,042 


V = Incorporated Village 


Percentage of the Total Population 


Under 15 15-24 25-54 55-64 65 Years 
and Over 


IE CONE Sr EE ES Ne CE OO TT OD Ge eS 


Years 


24.4 
eat 
20.9 
PPA S: 
ASE f 
20.8 
24.4 
28.7 


Apied 


Years 


10.3 


14.5 





Years 


45.7 
45.8 
42.7 
46.9 
41.5 


42.9 


Years 


8.8 


jak 
Cire 


Bee 
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OR IR REE RE SS rm Sk Sc SO ORES Le mee ee ee Fer Se a ee ee oe 


THE TOWNS OF SUFFOLK 


et RD SS SEES Se AR Se es tpi EE ee ee ee ee re re ee Re ee ee 


Babylon 
Brookhaven 
Kast Hampton 
Huntington 
Islip 
Riverhead 
Shelter Island 
Smithtown 
Southampton 
Southold 


45,556 
44,552 

Gs006 
47,506 
1.465 

SEAS 

1,144 
20,993 
16,650 
1,656 


Us S. -Gensus. 


£64 
Cowe 
2508 
C464 
Be ew 
CA dee 8 
rare rat 
16.2 
Goat 
24.3 


1950 


leo 
eet 
sear 


43.9 
42.3 
41.6 
45 .9 
46.4 
41.3 
38.4 
S705 
41.6 
40.3 


oot 





os 


TABLE 62 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING UNITS, 1950 
TOWNS AND COMMUNITIES OF 1,000 - &,500 
BY FERCENT OWNER OCCUPIED. CONDITION, AVERAGE MONTHLY REWT AND VALUE 


Un = Unincorporated Village V = Incorporated Village 
Owner ~ with Average Average Value 
Community Number Occupied Private Contract Owner Occupied 

as f@ of Bath & Monthly One-Family 
all ccc. Toilet Rent Structure 

Bayport Un 556 Semel 96.5 p= 11,520 

Bellport V 640 1os5 Oo.1 - 10,914 

Blue Point Un 639 Saal 96.0 - 9,846 

Brightwaters V 120 Sars, 98.6 - 16,880 

C. Moriches Un 685 74.4 7966 54.97 Se leo 

Kast Hampton V 1, 029 68.8 96-6 S)s15 leg ioe 

Kastport-Speonk Un 3474 64.0 85.5 - Seo00 

Greenlawn Un 292 8208 99.0 - 13,585 

Hagerman-North 

Bellport Un 861 76.4 89.4 - Geieg 


SL NE Se a a ER eS Ee ee ei ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 





TOWNS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Se a ee ees came eens cs acm Sm SS mn ene Sm me et ue ne em a a ee ee et a ae SS i ee em 


Baby lon 16,504 78.4 92.8 47 .98 9,448 
Brookhaven 27,619 (e200 1626 42.351 8,916 
Kast Hampton 6,189 ieare> 86.9 $9.55 8,680 
Huntington 1D OL 76.8 94.0 54.71 12,290 
Islip 1 10g (ers Steck 47.42 10,487 
Riverhead 4,060 65.7 (oe 39.73 LO oeO 
Shelter Island 865 Poet 84.1 oe+6e 8.564 
Smithtown Oy O40 1120 S1l.5 47.21 9,534 
Southampton 9,506 6645 85.9 40.41 9,995 
Southold 6,229 68.6 84.7 32.24 97550 


pource: JU. S. Census, 1950 
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The area around Huntington is rapidly apvroaching the medians of 
eastern Nassau County, and within the next five years the line of separa- 
tion will probably move eastward to the western edge of Brookhaven. To 
date, the lack of building controls and restrictions that are present in 
Nassau County has permitted the development of large residential tracts. 
many of which leave something to be desired, as far as sound community 
planning is concerned. 

The detailed picture of the population distribution and growth 
for the years 1950 through 1956 was included under Nassau County, Tables 6 
through 64, as a part of the Long Island Lighting Company Report. See 
footnote No. é. 

While the graph in Figure 6 shows a slower rate of population 
increase for Suffolk County than Nassau County, it can be expected that 
the rate of growth in suffolk will accelerate as space and accommodations 
become more scarce in Nassau, a condition now evident in the western towns 
of the county. The improvement in transportation will also accclerate this 


rate of growth. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
Industry-Commerce 

While the industrial growth of Suffolk has not been as pronounced 
aS that of Nassau County. we again find that the aviation industry has 
played an important role. és aforesaid, the location of Farmingdale at the 
western edge of Suffolk County, and the Grumman plant at the eastern end of 


Nassau County have contributed to the development of both counties. Of the 
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fourteen hundred plants in the two counties--Table 58--upproximately 510 


are located in Suffolk County; they fall into the following categories: 


Food industry 35 Primary metals 5 
Textile industry 14 Fab-metals 45 
Apparel industry 89 Machines (excl. elect) 55 
Lumber industry 20 ®lectrical machinery 35 
Furniture industry 15 Transportation equipment 20 
(mainly aviation) 

Paper industry o 

Printing and publishing 45 Instruments Z0 
Leather industry a Chemicals fe) 
Stone and clay Paes) Miscellaneous Se 


As we can see, there is the nucleus of an industrial complex upon which 
the industrial growth of Suffolk County can be built, although here, as 

in Nassau County, there is a large percentage tied up in the rather 
unstable aviation industry. On Long Island this industry is primarily 
shaped toward the production of military aircraft and the ever-fluctuating 
requirements of our national defense. 

The data in Tables 63 through 66 give the breakdowns of employ- 
ment, payrolls, and retail and wholesale trade for the years indicated, as 
published by the New York State Department of Commerce. The statistics 
are based on the same assumptions as those for the comparable data under 
Nassau County, Tables 35 through 37. See footnote No. 3. 

From these figures we sec that, as in Nassau County, the two 
predominant fields of employment in Suffolk County are (based on worker 
residence ) manufacturing, and the wholesale and retail trades. with pro- 


fessional services and construction following. Tables 66 and 67 contain 
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the breakdown based on the location of the employer's establishment. 
Note that this basis for comparison provides the same relative standing 
with respect to the leading sources of employment. 

In a detailed community breakdown of employment groups, the 
figures for professional services in Brentwood, Central and East Islip, 
East Northport, Northport, and Kings Park are much higher than the area 
averages. This is due to the location of large state hospitals in these 
areas; professional services include the staffs of these institutions. 

While we have pointed out that the county is one of the leading 
agricultural areas in the country, the rather low percentages of total 
employment in this field does not seem to bear this out; however, most 
of the farms are seasonal in employment and, with the advances that have 
been made in farm equipment, require fewer employees. There are approx- 
imately €,300 farmers and farm managers who augment their labor force by 
the use of 5,000 seasonal farm hands, a good many of whom are not permanent 
residents. 

There are over twelve thousand persons who commute to work daily 
to other areas, primarily to Nassau County and New York City. A recent 
sample poll of commuters indicated that over eighty percent of these 
people would rather work nearer their homes in Suffolk if local employment 
for their skills were available. The comments previously made with respect 
to the balance of industry in Nassau County hold true for Suffolk County 


as well. 
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TABLE 63 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY TYPE AS CObPARED 
WITH THE TOTAL NASSAU-SUFFOLK AREA, MARCH 1948 


| Se SS Fm me Fe mR PD Ss A FS RE mR AR am ee mR SS RSE Se em Se a am em SE Sw mm, ca em SS ae ree RS SS SS a re ee 


Employment Nassau and Suffolk Total Suffolk County 
Manufacturing Total Si eOUL Shee 
Ordnance 0 0 
Food and kindred products 702 O19 
Tobacco manufactures - - 
Textile mill products 1,608 955 
Apparel and related 5.297 i Crars 
Lumber products (except 
furniture ) 514 284 
Furniture and fixtures 495 189 
Paper and allied products - = 
Printing and publishing 4,766 dll 
Chemical and allied 259 ke 
Petroleum and coal products ~ - 
Rubber products 0 0 
Leather and related 390 93 
Stone, clay and glass 881 453 
Primary metals - - 
: Na ee 
Fabricated metals 2,092 491] 
Machinery (except electric) eee 167 
Blectrical machinery 559 18 
Transportation equipment 12,450" 46 Qu 
Instruments and related 6,781 269 
Miscellaneous manufacture 1,536 348 
Retail £5,904 5,907 
Wholesale 6,648 43 Low 
Construction Lt o6 £5940 
Finance, insurance, real estate 2,468 1,54) 
Transportation, communication, 
Duplic ULL ity 11,477 2,428 
Service 14,626 4,779 


Where no figure is viven, none is available. 
kTotal incomplete, data withheld to avoid disclosure. 
source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 64 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND SALES OR RECEIPTS - SUFFOLK COUNTY 
AS COMPARED WITH TOTAL NASS/.U-SUFFOLK DISTRICT, YEARS SHOWN 


ee a St ee 


Type Nassau and Suffolk Suffolk County 





At ee re Re ante eo ae te EE SE 





ere rae GEL eee cae ee SE ee a ee ge SS © Ee ee ne ee lie i 


Manufacturing, 1947 


Establishments 800 SEZ 
Total employees 58,938 W555 
Total wages and salaries 
($000) 114,594 36, 326 
Value added manufacturing 
($000) 164,267 49,115 
Retail, 1948 
Establishments Vigeoo 3,997 
Retail sales ($000) 859,786 255,851 
Wholesale, 1948 
Establishments 589 238 
Retail sales ($000) S17 uss 90, 736 
Selected Service Trades, 1948 
Establishments 
Personal services G5 0e9 605 
Business services 162 Se 
futomotive repair, services 476 17 
Receipts ($000) 
Personal services 28,896 6,796 
Business services 3,644 243 
Automotive repair. services 8,905 Saeor 
Hotels, 1948 
Establishments 157 104 
Receipts (%000) 9,266 4,483 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 65 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS FOR COMMUNITIES OVER 
«000 - BY TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 4S . PERCENT/.GE OF TOTAL 
FOR YER 1950 


eennoy ___-___-_Percentage of Employed Persons 
Fy Number jgriculture Mining Construction Manuf'ac - Trans. 
Community Employed Forestry & turing Comm. 
Fisheries Util. 
ae 93,554 8.2 0.1 12.5 18.3 7.8 
amityville hy oUe 0.8 0.0 8.0 ae ag Gx) 
Babylon Far vas) Ral 0.0 11.8 0 pI 6) 
Bay Shore 4,021 3.0 0.0 10.0 14.7 14.2 
Brentwood e120 aso O50 12.4 le. 0 Sar 
Central 
Islip 1,240 ack 0.0 Jeo iis 6.0 
Rast Islip le Os eal 0.2 ea dhe Fe) 9.4 
BE. Northport 1,465 ee 0.3 13.6 19.2 Gio 
E. Patchogue 1,575 Se) 0.0 12.4 Beat too 
Greenport abe Tes 0.0 Loo LES 6.0 
Huntington 3,759 eee 0.1 11.4 19.5 6.8 
Huntington 
Station 5,198 rR O.1 EO oo ras) 7.9 
Islip Pe IS) 4.3 0.0 oer 19.5 9.2 
Kings Park 1,438 ig 0.0 3.1 <6 gers) 
Lindenhurst 3.444 IES) ofa 11.0 34.8 10.5 
Northport 1,457 To ral LO-0 16.'0 10.0 
Patchogue Ceol ars 0.0 9.0 £ee0 8.0 
Port 
Jefferson AIS 4.9 0.2 13.2 lire 8 le. 
Riverhead 1,940 oak OL 8.8 8.4 MaRS: 
Sayville 1,625 6.0 0.0 a i ec 
Southampton 1,595 feral O26 Pos 4.0 Geo 


Figures given are based on workers' residence 
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TABLE 65 continued 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS FOR COMMUNITIES OVER 
e000 - BY TY OF EMPLOYMENT 1S i PERCENT:GH OF TOTaL 
FOR YEaR 1950 


ae er oe a ee ee en at ee re ee ee ee ee 





Ae a ns ea A a a a a ae oe Se ee a ce Ss ee See Se ee we ee ee et ee ee ee 


County Wholesale Finance Business Personal fEntertain- Professional 

and Retail Insur. Repair Services ment and services 
Community Trade Real Est. Service recreation 
cry 17.8 4.0 Sel 6.4 is 16.4 
Amityville 20.1 oe 50d 546 Ped Coad 
Babylon AUS Gwe Fad. 656 Wee a6 
Bay Shore Pa APS) Eyer) opel Bou) is iseo 
Brentwood Lé<o Led Ca 24 0.8 40.6 
Central 

Islip 10.9 Gao s5 4.4 Oa 49.5 
fest islip 18.1 4.7 24 6.5 dee 19.0 
EK. Northport 14.1 4.9 5.4 4.8 1.4 Reed 
E. Patchogue 23.7 564 565 56d 0.7 10.5 
Greenport pook AS) ana Slee ce SI ee) 
Huntington 22.9 5.4 S20 8.4 1.4 Loe 
Huntington 

Station 21.4 ome 504 Gne 0.8 8.6 
Islip doe 5.0 ES ese 1.4 1e.3 
Kings Park 8.3 ler 0.4 5-5 0.6 755 
Lindenhurst 18.9 4.2 S20 Salt ise 5.9 
Northport 17.4 6.0 ind orae 2) Reo 
Patchogue cone 54 5-6 8.5 1.5 gad 
Port 

Jefferson 18.7 Syl 560 6.9 Cal dere) 
Riverhead Ale, SoU 5.0 7-0 Heap Lise 
Sayville BOs Cn 226 eine) ies 14aed 
Southampton 22.3 hab 4.2 14.4 pre Heep) 


Figures given are based on workers' residence. 
source: U. S. Census, 1950 
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TABLE 66 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT COVERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAW - SEPTEMBER 1952 


SUFFOLK COUNTY AS COMPARED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


72) of 
Type Nassau and Suffolk Suffolk District 

Total 
TOTAL 87,680 Males 14.7 
Ordnance and accessories 0 e) 
Food and food products Teeso Doo 
Tobacco manufactures LOE LOL 
Textile mill products eee 678 61.0 
Apparel, cloth products 5,171 2,428 47.0 
Lumber and products 649 139 
Furniture and fixtures 959 £50 
Paper and paper products 658 ‘opl 
Printing and publishing 5,478 491 9.0 
Chemical products 865 284 
Petroleum and ccal products 54 @) 
Rubber products 1S ) 
Leather products Boo 74 
Stone, clay, glass 928 ila) 
Primary metals 471 50 
Fabricated metal products Selle 823 Yad Vee 
Machinery (except elect. ) 2,169 555 25.6 
Zlectrical machinery ror) 874 40.5 
Transportation equipment 50,007 4,090 10.0 
Instruments and photo goods 18,492 276 ayes 
Miscellaneous 3,026 590 19.0 


Percentages shown only major categories. 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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Ti BLE 67 
DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT COVERED BY OLD-).GE u.ND SURVIVORS 


INSURANCE LAW, JiARCH 1951 
SUFFOLK COUNTY .S COMPARED WITH NuSSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


es AS SN ee ne a ce ee ES em ee a ee Re Se a ee ee ee 








Type Nasszu and Suffolk Suffolk 
rors =ti(<ié‘éswté*”~*é«édS SSIS!!! MN Reed 
anufacturing 49,834 9,145 1330 
Mining 387 Sl 8.0 
Contrect construction To Fore 4,370 R26 
Public utilities LSP bets! 5,098 20.0 
Wholesale trade 6,607 1,95¢e 29.4 
Retail trade a, .cg o,o00 24.6 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 6,868 ool AS eo 
services 16, 905 AUS elaG 
ifiscellaneous 3, 047 1,029 merit é 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 
The reader is referred to Tables 42 through 45 
which provide additional data supplied the writers by 
the Research 3ection of The New York State Department 
of Commerce. Particular attention is called to the 
general comments preceding this data. 
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Income 


The data in Table 68 present the breakdown of income groups by 
families only for the year 1949, based on a twenty percent sample published 
in the 1950 census, Suffolk County. 

Comparing the data in this table with the same table for Nassau 
County, Table 46, we find that the median income in Suffolk County is only 
$3,411, which is $1,113 less than that in Nassau County. Further compar- 
ison shows that while the greater number of income-earning families in 
Nassau County are in the range from $3,000 to »7,000, the majority of the 
Suffolk group lies in the range from $3,999 to under 42,000. 

Combining this comparison with the relationships between the two 
counties as regards employment, rentals, and home values, it becomes 
apparent that the over-all cost of living index in Suffolk County is below 
that of Nassau County. This is not difficult to explain when one considers 
that Suffolk County is still primarily rural in nature, while Nassau County 
is at the peak, or close to it, of what has been a rapid change from a 
rural area to one with a definitely urban complex. The demand for land in 
Nassau County has naturally inflated values; the resulting speculation, 
combined with the higher levels of income and employment, have raised the 
standards. 

However, the western towns of Suffolk have already experienced the 
boom of building that is today moving eastward across the county; in these 
areas the income levels as along with other comparable factors, show that 
they are now undergoing the changes in character that occurred in Nassau 


County during the last ten years. 
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TABLE 68 


SUFFOLK COUNTY INCOM® IN 1949 OF FAMILIES ONLY 
COMPARED WITH iWwASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


eee Re SS  e  e ee  cee e e e e S e  e  e e 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Sut folk 
Total number of families r42,570 65,615" 3 
Number reporting £21,405 58,700 
Median income $ 4,230 3,411 
PERCENTAGE GROUPS FIGURES ARE THE PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL 
Less than {2,000 12.9 19.6 
2, 000 - 32,999 Ton! 19.6 
3,000 - $3,999 19.7 bea 
$4,000 - $4,999 15.4 Losec 
5,000 - $6,999 19.4 NCS 
10,000 and over 9.6 4.3 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
Note that the percentages for the groups above 4,000 
are lower in Suffolk than the state averages for those 
categories. 
New York State figures for these groups are as follows: 


24,000 - %4,999 ..... NES, 
5,000 - 6,999 ..... 15 
7,000 - 9,999 ..... 6. 
10,000 and over .. 4 


While these percentages for Suffolk are slightly lower 
than the state averages, they are not sufficiently different 
to enable us to draw any conclusion with regard to suffolk 
versus the rest of the state. Undoubtedly, the growth in 
population and industry over the past five years will cause 
some increases by the next census. 
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Table 69 contains the breakdown of income groups by families and 
unrelated individuals for 1949, as published by the 1950 census. These 
figures do not change the above comparisons. 

Table 70 contains the breakdown of income payments to individuals 
for the year 1952, as reported by the New York State Department of Commerce. 
The income payments are based largely on reports by employers and thus 
represent income received by persons working in each county. See footnote 
No. 5. 

Note that while the percentage of income earned under Wages and 
Salaries for Suffolk County is lower than the state average of 70.7, the 
percentages of Proprietor's and Property income are above the state aver- 
ages of 10.1 and 13.6 respectively. This is the reverse of the situation 
found to exist in Nassau County. 

The per capita income in Suffolk County is shown as some $321 
below the state average for 1952; however, any attempt to compare per cap- 
ita incomes is complicated by the fact that upward revisions were made in 
the population estimates used for the 195¢ figures and included in the 
personal income data given in Table 49, which contains the income data for 
the year 1954. The differences between the per capita income in 1952 and 
that for 1954 do not represent a change in income levels. 

The reader is referred to Table 50, which contains the combined 
Nassau-Suffolk County data for average employee earnings and hours for the 
industrial worker. This table shows the latest available comparative 
figures on income for the area. 


The data in Table 71 indicates the farm situation in both Nassau 
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TABLE 69 


SUFFOLK COUNTY INCOME IN 1949 OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED 
INDIVIDUALS &S COMP\RED WITH NASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Suffolk 
Total number £88,930 78,840 
Number reporting 262,290 (7050 
Median income % 5,90 5,113 
PERCENTAGE GROUPS FIGURES (ARE THE PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 

Less than 2, 000 een Pass) 
25000 - ~2,999 13.4 i920 
#w5,000 - 3,999 1.0 19.9 
4,000 - 4,999 L626 INST) 
#5 , O00 - $6,999 16.9 12.4 
Ww? 3000 = 99,999 8.4 5.0 
$10,000 and over 8.3 cee 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 


The inclusion of the unrelated families in the 
compilation reduces the median income in the same 
manner as was already seen for Nassau. 
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TABLE 70 


SUFFOLK COUNTY INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS - 195e 
AS COMPARED WITH N&ASSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT TOTALS 


ee ee es ee ee ee Oe ee es oe 





Group Nassau and Suffolk Suffolk 


TOTAL (000, 000) 1,551.3 375.1 


Percentage Earned of Total 


By Group 
Wages and salaries 67.0 60.6 
Proprietor's income 9.4 136.9 
Property income Were 19.5 
Other income payments 4.8 6.0 
By Residence of Recipient 
Total (000,000) 2,258.8 500.6 
Per capita 2,169 1,687 
Motor Vehicle Registrations 1953 
Passenger cars 448,691 LOL, Sor 
Other 86,653 aie si 
BANK DEFOSITS June 30, 1952 
({000, 000 ) 820 260 


source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 71 


NASSAU AND SUFFOLK COUNTY FARMS IN 1950 COMPARED AS 
TO NUMBER, SIZE, VALUE, AND PRODUCE 


ee ee a me i mn es ee me es ee ee ee 


Group Nassau Suffolk 
Number 
All farms 618 roe dbey 
Dairy farms a7 103 
Average Size (acres) 44.2 56.4 


Land and Buildings Value 


Percentage Reporting 
Electricity Tse get 


SALES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1949 


cree re re re re ee ee ee es eS ee ce ee ee ee eee 


Total 

(000) g.919 33,136 

Fer farm - $ 17,494 16. 015 
Dairy Products (000) 726 L, 776 
Poultry and Products (000) 1,080 gate 
Other Livestock (. 000) 93 408 
All Crops (‘>000) 8, 019 18,921 
Forest Products (000) di 9 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 


These figures structure the farm situation as shown 
in the 1950 census. Undoubtedly, the increasing rate of 
urban growth in Nassau will greatly reduce the remaining 
farms by the time of the 1960 census. This will increase 
the demand in Suffolk and tend to increase values and pro- 
duction there. 
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and Suffolk Counties for the year 1950, as provided by the New York State 
Department of Commerce. The high value per farm shown for Nassau County 
is due to the large number of farms in that county that are operated as 
part of estates owned by gentlemen farmers. and to the fact that land 


values in Nassau County are higher than they are in Suffolk County. 


Housing 

The data in Table 72 bear out the fact that the residential growth 
in Suffolk County had not, as of 1950, felt the effects of the boom in 
Nassau County. The rate of construction for residential units remained 
fairly constant from sometime prior to 1919 up through 1950. Also note 
that the units are for the most part single-family type with a very small 
number of multiple dwellings confined to the larger communities. 

Table 73 structures the dwelling units shown in the previous table 
as to characteristics of accommoditions, heating, fuel, and cooking media. 
The basis for these tables is the same as Tables 51 and 5e. These statis- 
tics substantiate the conclusion that the characteristic of the county, 
as reflected by the dwelling units, was primarily rural prior to 1950. 
While no detailed ditn are available to compare these factors over the last 
five years, tabulations of building activity, presented under the summary 
for Suffolk County show the accelerated building growth thrt has occurred 
in dertain areas. This growth trend has already been indicated in the 


discussion of previous factors. 


Transportation 


The previous discussion of transportation under Nassau County 
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TABLE 72 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DWELLING UNITS - 1950, BY NUMBER, YEAR BUILT, AND 
TYFH OF STRUCTURE AS COMPARED WITH THE N&SSAU-SUFFOLK DISTRICT 


a apr te se es ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee er ee ee ee ee ee Se Oe ee oe ee on ee en oe ee 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Suffolk 
Total Number ; 315,103 _ 108 , 402 
Occupied 
Number *60,158 (ioe? 
Percent owner occupied Teaco 75.6 
Seasonal and Nonresidential 57,015 350, 360 


Percentage Distribution by Year Built 


1940 or later 5465 Chol 
1930 = 1939 ei Patra: 
1920 - 1929 e5.¢< ZOSS 
1919 or earlier 18.8 2661 


Percentage Distribution by Type of Structure 


OQne-family detached B2e7 89.6 
Two-family SS ar) 
Three to nine-family 4.2 a8 
Ten-family or more Suc 0.5 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 73 


SUFFOLK COUNTY DWELLING UNITS 1950, BY CONDITION AND FUEL 
USED AS COMPARED TO NASSG&U-SUFFOLK DISTRICT 


ee ma re em a es ce ne ee i ee ee 


Group Nassau and Suffolk Suf folk 


Percentage of Dwelling Units Reporting 

Total Number Reporting Boots 27,680 
Private bath and toilet ehsieae 80.0 
Hot running water 
Not dilapidated 


Nechanical refrigerator 95.1 90.6 


Central heating 91-5 spare 


Percentage Using Specified Fuel 


Coal ooe0 50.0 
Gas Geo Deo 
Liquid 66.3 5o.5 
Other eae ano 
Percentage Using Specified Cooking Fuel 
Gas Tsk Veet 
Electricity Oe 9.6 
Other bears, M7 <7 


Source: New York State Department of Commerce 


The Suffolk County average for units with bath and 
toilet is above the state figure of 83.5 percent. Except 
for individual or isolated cases, there are no slum areas 
as such in Suffolk. 
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included the pertinent points for Suffolk County (See Figures 8 and 9), 
inasmuch as the transportation problems and factors are common to both. 
The only additional comment that might be made at this point is that the 
local traffic pressures in Suffolk County have not yet built up the con- 
gestion to the same level as that of Wassau County, nor does this county 
have as serious a situation to face in the immediate future, but it should 
take heed of the lesson to be learned from its neighbor and plan now to 


prevent the occurrence of the same problems. 


Health and Welfare 
Water Supply 

In Suffolk County, the daily water demand of approximately thirty 
million gallons is supplied from twenty public systems, 5e private systems, 
about 180,000 private wells, and innumerable individual roof catchment 
and cistern combinations. The twenty public services, of which eleven are 
combined under the Suffolk Water Authority, supply approximately 46% of 
the population. The 52 private companies supply about 9%, and the remain- 
int 45% depend on their own wells or catchment. 

The general comments on the water supply and sources made under 
the discussion of Nassau County apply also to Suffolk. Up to the present 
time, Suffolk has drawn its water from a stratum above that used by Nassau. 
and the concentrations of draw-down have been insufficient to cause any 
great problem. There are no figures available as to the estimated ultimate 
capacity of the ground water under the ccunty. However, storm water 
recharge basins are beginning to appear, especially along the new highways. 


Suffolk County planners might well reserve additional catchment areas for 
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this purpose before the real estate developer gets there first. hile 
there are vast areas of vacant land in the county, if the present rate 
of buildup continues or increases, Suffolk County may face the same situa- 


tion that now prevails in Nassau County. 


Sanitation 


See the discussion under Nassau County. 


Medical 


See the discussion under Nassau County and Table 53. 


Parks 


See the discussion under Nassau County. 


Education 


See the discussion under Nassau County and Tables 54, 55, and 56. 


SUFFOLK 
General 

This discussion of Suffolk County has provided the details behind 
the factors that govern the community structure and its development and 
growth. Because of the elements involved, the structure of the county is 
not constant across its face, as is nearly the case with Nassau County: 
rather, Suffolk County varies from an urbanized community at the western 
end to an almost purely agricultural community at the eastern end. During 
the summer months, the unused woodlands and shores of eastern Suffolk are 


popular as a vacation playground. 
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The urbanization of the western portion of the county his occurred 
in the years since World War II with the pressures from metropolitan lew 
York and the overflow from Nassau County. ‘while the rapic growth in the 
western end of the county is creating a wave or boom that is moving east- 
ward every year, there is little present danger that the area will become 
saturated. The Regional Plan Association estimates that as of 1954, the 
developec residential area in square miles for all of Suffolk County was 
only 66, with a density of 9 persons per gross residential acre. This 
further predicted that by 1975 the density will be 8 persons per gross 
residential acre spread over a total of 141 square miles of developed 
residential area; this represents an increased development of some seventy- 
five square miles of residential land. However, consider that the total 
area of the county is over nine-hundred square miles. This is a different 
situation by far from that found in Nassau County, where near-saturation 
will soon be reached. 

In gathering information on current building activity in the various 
communities, the writers are indebted to the Long Island Lighting Company 
for the data upon which Table 74 is based. These tables show the active 
residential electric meter counts for the townships and for areas within 
them covering the years 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956. The districts and 
years are the same as those used in the population report included earlier 
in this study, see Figure 5, for the key map indexing the areas and dis- 
tricts by name and number. Only the two western townships of Huntington 
and Babylon are broken down into smaller segments; however, with the excep- 


tion of Brookhaven, the individual areas of the remaining townships are 
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considered sufficiently small. fhe unincorporated portion of Brookhaven 
has been divided into a northern and a southern part with State Highway 
Route 25 as the approximate dividing line. 

Considering that the active meter count represents the number of 
occupied dwelling units, reasonable figures for the estimated rate of 
residential building activity may be obtained by taking the difference 
between any two years; these figures are shown as the increase per period. 
Comparing these values, as shown in the table containing the Suffolk 
County Summation, the rate of over-all growth has remained fairly constant. 
However, taking the detailed figures for the western townships and com- 
paring them with those in the eastern townships, the rate in the western 
areas has dropped off in the last two years, while the rate in the town- 
ships about half-way between, for instance Smithtown and Islip, has accel- 
erated slightly. At the same time, the rate for the eastern townships 
has remained nearly constant. From this comparison, there comes substan- 
tiation for the statements that have been made as to the existence of the 
eastward movement of the building wave. The crest of this wave is now 
estimated by some to have reached into Brookhaven, and visual inspection 
of activity in that area around Centereach and Selden indicates that this 
might well be the case, but available data place the crest in Smithtown 
Township. 

In order to substantiate further the existence and movement of 
this building boom, efforts were made to gather data on some other basis. 
In Suffolk County this is impossible because of the various regulations 


under which the different towns operate. Table 75 contains the available 
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TaBLE 74 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 

ACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC METERS IN LILCO SURVEY DISTRICTS 
YEARS 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956 

_ METER COUNT 


Nios 18) 1952 1954 1956 
HUNT INGTON TOWNSHIP 
Huntington frea - DISTRICT &1 


Incorporated Places 


Loyd Harbor cou 268 Sol 430 

Huntington Bay 508 348 583 400 
Total 938 616 734 830 
Unincorporated Area Bx o00 9,942 ie, co0 14,852 
TOPEL DISTRICT G,cve 10,558 13, O14 15,682 
Increases Per Period 1,665 £5456 2,668 


HUNT INGION TOWNSHIP 
Northport Area - DISTRICT e2 


Incorporated rlaces 


Northport Pr Ais Lord 1,462 pliresy 

i.sharoken 92 105 ES “27 
Total 1, 368 1,478 wars 1,636 
Unincorporated firea 6,428 4,020 Sper isGos 
TOTAL DISTRICT 4,796 5,498 6,704 9,269 
Increases rer Period 702 Peete 2.505 


source: LILCO 


——<— — 
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TABLE 74 continued 


ee ee A cn SN SS SS SS re a re os mm a i ee ee eee Se ee ee ee ee ee 


1950 1252 1954 1956 


a ee ss a me en es ae ee re mm ams ee | 





HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP 

South Huntington Area - DISTRICT 23 

Unincorporated Area (all) 
TOTAL DISTRICT 745 840 YO) Eee! 1, 343 
Increase Fer Period 95 173 550 
HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP SUMMATION = 
TOTAL TOWNSHIP 14,507 ee ou6 PAO Fea 26,294 


Increase Per Period R, 389 oe 000 SIPs oe) 


ee ee ew ee oe tw es es ie ee oe ie i ee i se ie Se a is i es 


BABYLON TOWNSHIP 
North Babylon Area - DISTRICT 24 
Unincorporated frea (all) 
TOTAL DISTRICT £,688 5,715 4,525 4,664 


Increase Per Period 1 Cee 810 139 


= Le A ES SS ES a ES SS SS NE SN ES Sc GS SS ES ES GE GE GE GS NE GENS Es SS 


BABYLON TOWNSHIi 





amityville-Lindenhurst area - DISTRICT 25 


Incorporated Places 


Amityville 1, 662 ieost 1,976 2,128 
Lindenhurst 26729 3,458 4, 370 4,682 
Total 4,391 5,289 6, 346 6,810 


Unincorporated slaces 


North Amityville L860 #,616 o3el5 5; 1o6 
Copiague ‘rea 
HOTEL DISTRICT Series 1,965 O,ooL 10,596 
Increases rer reriod L150 1,596 055 


continued 
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TABLE 74 continued 


a es ec ce es ee ee a mem 6 ee ts mm orm rm ee ce ee ee es ee et ee SE ee ee oe ee 








5.0 1852 1954 1956 
BABYLON TOWWSHIP 
Babylon area - DISTRICT 26 
Incorporated laces 
Babylon T5690 e,e0e 5458 GyiGe 
Unincorporated rlaces 
South Babylon 5,613 Be ioe 8,195 11, 035 
TOTAL DISTRICT 5,903 8,054 10,653 13,800 
Increase Fer Feriod rarmoioal 2,999 3,147 
BABYLON TOWWSHIP SMOMTION = 
TOTAL TOWNSHIP 14,442 19,734 4,739 29, 060 
Increase rer Period sree re 3 00g 4,521 





SMITHTOWN TOWNSHIP - DISTRICT 27 








Incorporated Places 


Village of the Branch 3c 50 De 143 
Head of the Harbor 129 5 154 159 
Nissequogue 79 79 ele: rey 
Total 260 264 302 419 
Unincorporated Area 4,171 4,727 5,425 6,670 
TOTAL DISTRICT 4,431 4,991 beler 7,094 
Increases Per Period 560 736 1,576 





Sm cm ec me ee ee ee ee a se ee ee ce ee 


continued 
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TABLE 74 continued 
1950 1952 1954 1956 
ISLIP TOWNSHIP - DISTRICT 28 
Incorporated Places 
Brightwaters 724 (ol 837 883 
Ocean Beach 588 441 475 468 
Saltaire 90 98 97 89 
Total ge Ok £300 1,409 1,440 
Unincorporated Area 15; 070 16,016 22,924 S05 L1G 
TOTAL DISTRICT 16.2 re 19, 316 24,000 Soo 
Increases Per Period 3, 044 5, 0Lf gece 
BROOKHAVEN TOWNSHIP - DISTRICT 29 
Incorporated Places 
Oldfield 93 96 100 116 
Belle Terre 70 ras vie 84 
Porquott HS i235 151 16S 
Shoreham be 60 62 68 
Patchogue 2,184 2,468 25,007 AP LOS 
Bellport 529 598 630 709 
Total 35,043 3,422 S5acr 5, 846 
a Taineorporeted Area 20, 045 22,774 26,740 31,480 
TOTAL DISTRICT PosUoG 26,196 50, S67 Sooce 
Increases Per Period 55 Las 2,171 4,959 
Maren of Route 25; - 10,063 11,485 1Lo,60e 16,359 
South of Route 25; 9,982 11,289 oe oe i ien 


continued 
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TABLE 74 continued 


RIVERHEAD TOWNSHIP - DISTRICT 30 


TOVEE, DISTRIGE 
{ Unincorporated) 3,108 b014 3, 859 4,279 


Increases Per Period 406 345 420 


SSO SE am nr rm nme me a a et ee re re et re re re ee mS core es tone een ones aime ee 


TOWNSHIP OF SOUTHAMPTON - DISTRICT 31 


Incorporated Places 


North Haven 78 sie 13e 182 
Sag Harbor® 792 860 901 944 
Southampton 13554 June 1,493 Ioor 
Quogue 360 394 407 415 
Westampton Beach 482 546 678 754 
Total 3, 046 S800 Ds OL L 53000 
Unincorporated Area 4,847 oy LO 5 Ook 15210 
LOA DISTRICT 7,893 Dy OL7 9,442 Li,oce 
Increases Per Period lites 425 1,884 


TOWNSHIP OF SOUTHOLD - DISTRICT 32 


Incorporated Places 


Greenport 15 035 1, 041 Pe O72 L163 
Unincorporated Area 55615 Ses) e 4,490 4,943 
TOTAL DISTRICT 4,653 5, 0358 5,062 6, l26 
Increases Per Period 385 524 564 


ce ore cm res ree ee vee ee re et ee 


Part in the Town of East Hampton. 


continued 
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TABLE 74 continued 
1950 SS ey 1954 1956 
TOWNSHIP OF EAST HAMFTON - DISTRICT 33 
Incorporated Places 
Hast Hampton yeilal Tle 894 Sea 
Unincorporated Area 1,467 1,706 R04 Ry loo 
TOTALLY DISTRICT ey lio 2,478 3,248 erie Talk 
Increases Per Period 300 770 423 
TOWNSHIP OF SHELTER ISLAND - DISTRICT 34 
TOTAL DISTRICT 391 400 410 420 
Increases Per Period 9 10 EO 
SUFFOLK COUNTY SUMMATION 
TOWNSHIPS 
Huntington 14,507 16,896 20, 7a. 26,294 
Babylon 14,442 19,734 24,739 29, 060 
Smithtown Aaa or 4,991 Seter 7,094 
Islip io ere 19,316 Bap Ooo 31,596 
Brookhaven ho, 0C8 26,196 50,507 255 606 
Riverhead Dy LUe 3,514 3,059 4,279 
Southampton 7,893 9,017 9,44e i eoco 
Southold 4,653 5,038 Doce 6,126 
Kast Hampton eure 2,478 3,248 3360. 
Shelter Island oe ___ 400_ ___ 410. ___ 420 
TOTAL COUNTY 90,963 LO/7, 580 128,418 155.052 
TOTAL INCREASES LO, 617 £0,658 26,754 


ec re cr cre rs cap ey cee es ee 6 cc ee cn er te a a st agin etn i i ee en ss es ee es es ee ee ee 
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data on residential building activity, based on building permit authoriza- 
tions, as revortec to the state by the different towns; however, certain 
of the eastern towns do not report data, and these figures are lacking in 
any comparison. Further, unlike Nassau County, there are no available 
data on the units actually constructed and occupied. In Nassau County, 
where occupancy certificates are required, a ready source of count is 
available, but in Suffolk County there are either no certificates or no 
reports on them. One of the difficultics to be guarded against when using 
building authorizations for comparisons is that a fair proportion of all 
the building permits issued are granted to speculative realtors and may or 
may not be used. An example of this is contained in the breakdown of 
permits issued in Brookhaven during 1954. The total for the year is higher 
than is reasonable; a check of the possible reasons showed that the area 
had been upzgoned during the year, and that many of the promoters had rushed 
in to file permits under the old, less strict regulations. Local comment 
was to the effect that a goodly portion would not be built but were for 
speculation. Another problem in using the building permit as a basis, 
unless correlated against actual occupancy information, is the time it takes 
to construct the building. Many of the building permits run over a period 
of as long as four and five years before the dwelling is finished. This 
explains the variance between the summations obtained from the residential 
meter count and the building permit authorizations. There can be no doubt 
that the meter count is the more reliable of the two. 

In Suffolk County there is no centralized authority or control for 


the regulation and planning of the area's development and growth. In the 
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TABLE 75 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING ACTIVITY AS DETERMINED FROM THE NUMBER OF 
DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED, SUFFOLK 1950 - 1955 
BASED ON REPORTED BUILDING PERMITS 


ae an ee ee ee a a ee se ee ee a eS Se ee 


Community and Area 1350 1951 1952 1953 1954 i255 
Amityville TAZ 47 ak tage 92 ay 
Asharokan 8 i Fy rs = 6 
Babylon 564 92 88 den cla by 201 
Babylon - Township 3, 064 1,409 2,228 1,480 2,224 1725 
Belle Terre rs ya Pe Pe ~ 6 
Bellport - - 6 20 30 80 
Brightwater pe Pat 20 ray of anf 
Brookhaven - Township 1, 389 i000 1,493 1,946 np asy eae 
Head of Harbor - ~ 5) Zs 5 6 
Huntington Bay li 10 a 6 atl 16 
Huntington - Township isooL 914 1,514 2,758 3,194 2,947 
Islip - Township IEPs rks, 1,944 2,442 e,0ol 5,610 4,085 
Lindenhurst 484 188 780 159 186 186 
Loyd Harbor els ot 25 20 54 5S 
Nessequogue L ze 3 7 8 il 
Northport a] 5o $1 28 34 24 
Patchogue 60 er sik ou ass oe 
Smithtown - Township Paley rAswl ely B00 BrOs Wee Oe 
Southampton 19 50 16 30 ay, 34 
(Multiple dwellings) 5 12 35 20 10 ae 


Only those townships reporting to the state are included. 
The town of Riverhead has no building regulations. 
Not all incorporated villages are included, due to incomplete data. 


Source: State of New York - Division of Housing - Bureau of Research 
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western towns of Babylon and Huntington, where the urbanization is pro- 
ceeding almost as rapidly as it is in the eastern parts of Nassau County, 
there exists the immediate noed for coordinated planning and control. 

The need is not as immediate in the balance of the area, but if the people 
of Suffolk County are not carcful, they will allow themselves to be lulled 
by the lack of urgent pressures and awaken too late to find their commu- 
nities swelled beyond the point of no return. An indication of present 
patterns in the five townships with zoning regulations is shown by the 
land use analysis Table 76. There still exists room in these townships 
for the growth of business snd industry within the zoning limits. 

The Suffolk County Planning Board was established by the Board of 
Supervisors of the county in March, 1954. This group acts in an advisory 
capacity to the county and the towns within it, but it exercises no regu- 
latory control. Prior to the establishment of this Board there were no 
base maps, population distribution maps, or land use analyses. Progress 
during the past two years has included the completion of most of the maps 
and basic tools required if the planning efforts are to be successful. 

It appears to the writers that at some time in the near future the Suffolk 
County Planning Board should be placed in the position of reviewing local 
regulations with the objective of standardizing regulations between towns 
in conformance with an over-all development scheme. The best of individual 
professional planning by separate townships will be of little ultimate 
value without adequate integration into the structure of the county as a 
whole; thc day may yet come when most of Suffolk County is just one large 


urban complex. 





* 
¥, 
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TABLE 76 


SUFFOLK COUNTY LAND USE ANALYSIS 1955 


FE ES ES SS ST ES ST AS SS AS ES RN ES SS SS NT ES A EE SS GSS NS A AE A AE SE A SE SS 


Use Towns 


St a eee Ee Pe a = ee eee 


Smithtown Hunt ington Babylon Islip Brookhaven 


Percentage of Acreage 


Residence 86.6 94.6 86.8 Bead 95.5 
Zoned business 4.8 Bek 5k Dien 5.5 
Used for business eel 1.3 Aa 504 NaS) 
Zoned industrial 8.6 2.2 8.0 SS Lele 
Used for industry 4.9 1.6 Be ees O15" 


x Does not include Brookhaven Laboratory 


Note: Percentages as indicated include streets, railroads, and inland 
waterways, and have been computed by planimeter and scale with 
such accuracy as is necessary for planning purposes. 


source: Suffolk County Planning Board - 1955 Report 


Included in the above are only those five towns with 
firm zoning. The towns of Riverhead. Southampton, Easthampton, 
Southold and Shelter Island have no zoning at this time. 





. 
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PART III 


THE DNDUSTRY 








BARLY GROWTH 

The Wright brothers made man's first powered flight on 17 December 
1903. In fifty-three years the airplane has accelcratcd from 50 miles 
per hour to speeds exceeding that of sound. ‘xcept for some carly theo- 
retical papers little progress had been made by 1910 in the study of 
aerodynamics, structures, matcrials, or methods. There were no books on 
the subject and no methods of a quantitative analysis of flight experience. 
Airplanes in the carly days were the crude products of the bicycle shop, 
blacksmith, wood working shop, and garage. 

The planes of 1910 with their open framework of struts supporting 
kite-like wings were a far cry from the jcts of today. Improvement came 
early, however, and by World War I planes wcre dcveloped to a fair degree 
of dependability. The Curtiss hydroaeroplane and the later famous NC 
flying boat were the pride of the Navy. By November 1918 there were 24 
aircraft manufacturers cmploying 175,000 workers. Plants were equipped 
to build 21,000 plancs a year, and the record of actual deliveries had 
reached 16,000 planes and 25,000 motors. 

Demobilization after the armistice was rapid and followed the scnti- 
ments of the slogan, "The war is over. Let's get out of it and forget it!" 
Plane contracts were canceled, surplus planes were sold. .s far as the 
airplane was concerned, it had played a spectacular, but not too convincingly 
Practical role. 

Considering the fact that aviation was geared to military rcequire- 
ments, this immediately had a depressive cffcct on the industry. Total 


Se ee cae rn eet ee ere ee ae ee ee ee es 


oo i Turnbulb and ©. Ll. bord, “History of United States-iival 
aviation." Yale University Press, 1949, p. 147. 
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planes produced in 1920 were 328 units. 


FIRST ALL METAL PLANE 

Prior to 1920 there had never been an all-metal plane built in the 
United States. Germany had the metal Junker bomber during World War I 
but, except for the few news photos then available, only a few people had 
actually seen it. The first such American plane was built for the Navy 
in 192¢. 

The manufacturer knew little about the structural problems of an 
internally trussed wing and even less about the aluminum alloy of which 
the wing was made. The Aluminum Company of America, which had just started 
production, had ideas about what could be expected of the metal but wasn't 
too positive. Nevertheless, the plane flew successfully carrying a ¢,000 


pound torpedo. It cost 200, 000.” 


BARLY INDUSTRY ADVANCES 

Possibly the first regular commerical use of aircraft was the U.o. 
Air Mail Service which has been operated by the Post Office Department 
since 15 May 1918. By 1920 it had grown from an experimental hop between 
New York and Washington to a transcontinental run. In 1921 there were 
44 pilots and 98 planes. Average speed for the year was 86.3 miles per 
hour, and ten pilots and twenty-seven planes were lost in er eenoee The 


government withdrew from actual flight operations in 1926 and has since 


a a eee ce ae eee a ee ee 


foe NO. ONGv. 05, ps C96. 
=) 
VNOle (ogeNOr ales eC. 54. ps OG: 


ee ee ee ee Se ee oe ee ee ae. 
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contracted for such service from commercial airlines. 

The second all-metal plane was built about 1924. This time with 
the newly gained ability to heat-treat aluminum and a specially designed 
pneumatic rivet hammer, the cost of the plane was reduced 87.5% to #25, 000. 

Henry Ford purchased the old Wright Aeronautical Co. in 1925, and 
his name gave the airplane an industrial status which helped elevate the 
industry from its previous amateur standing. This plus Lindbergh's 
Atlantic flight in the "Spirit of St. Louis" on 20-21 May 1927 gave avia- 
tion the push it needed. Aircraft production increased 435% during the 


five-year period ending 1950 with a total of 3,437 units produced that year. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

During the late '¢eO's most aircraft companies were either dying or 
being swallowed up in mergers.” Two months after the stock market crash 
of '29 Grumman Aircraft Enginecring Corporation was founded as a $64, 325 
investment. Called the oldest management team in aviation, Grumman has 


six top executives who have been with the firm since its inception. 


ORIGINAL PLANT 

Opened for business on e January 1930, the first plant at Baldwin, 
Long Island, consisted of a rented gurage, ono lathc, one drill press, one 
Sanding machine, one bandsaw, one saw-joiner combination, one metal stretch- 


ing hammer, and twenty-seven men.” Business consisted of repairing crashed 

SSS Eel competitive-bid procecures are considered by many to 
have brought on these failures. Under competitive bidding the experienced 
companies lost out to inexperienccd contractors who had bid too low, lost 
money, and went broke. In the meantime there were no contracts to keep the 
experienced companies in operation. 


>) Grumman Aircraft Enginecring Corp.-Bethpage and Calverton, L.I., 
N.Y¥., 1930-1955" (mimeographed) published by the company. 
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airplanes and building some aluminum truck bodics. Its first actual 
government contract was from the Navy for two pontoons with retractable 
wheels designed to convert the catapulted scouting planes into amphibians. 
On the satisfactory performance of the first job six more pontoons were 
ordered. Grumman ended its first year with a net profit of 5,476 on 
sales over 4109, 000.° 

The second year an experimental fighter (retractable landing gear 
and watertight fuselage) was defeloped under contract to the Navy for 
27,000. Not only was it operationally successful (it flew 20 mph faster 
than any other plane of its class), it was also the first experimental 
plane in history to show a profit. The resultant order for a squadron of 
twenty-seven FF-1's amounted to $641,950. 

The second plane designed and produced by Grumman was a single-seat 
biplane fighter having a top speed of e50 miles per hour at 7,500 feet 
elevation. So well did the plane perform that fifty-four were ordered. 

The company's earnings had reached $132,000 by 1930 and Navy orders 
included scout and attack planes, and amphibians, as well as the carrier 
based fighters. The plant had been moved twice - from Baldwin to Valley 
Stream, then to Farmingdale, where it was set up in a vacant Fairchild 


plant in November 1932. 


BARLY fFERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Lots of things happened during the company's stay at Farmingdale 
that have helped to build the spirit of the company as it is today. Sand- 


lot softball competition between office and shop was the start of what is 
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today an extensive sports program. The company established a policy of 
paying employees by check after the payroll robbery. And the deep roots 
of Grumman's outstanding management-employee relationship were set here. 
They still talk about the "Big Push" in 1935 when the Experimental Depart- 
ment, in order to meet a Navy deadline, built from scratch in 21 days. a 
new experimental F3F fighter to replace the original plane that had crashed 
in Virginia while being delivered. They had done their work so well that 
the company got the contract for 54 more units. 

tven a hailstorm served to cement employee relations. In August 
1935 a hailstorm knocked out all the windows in the large skylight which 
extended the length of the plant. Broken glass was everywhere, some 
heads were cut, and many drawings were ruined. Almost to a man the company 
turned out and spent the weekend puttying windows. The job wound up with 
a watermelon feast when someone discovered a railroad car of melons on a 


nearby siding. 


BETHPAGE FLANT 

Grumman moved to its present plant site at Bethpage in 1937. As 
indicated in Figure the facilities consisted of 112 acres of turf flying 
field, a building of about <15,000 square feet, and a railroad siding of 
the Long Island Railroad Company. It was a complete and modern (by the 
standards of the day) plant adequate for peacetime production and cost 
$360,000. By this time the payroll had grown to approximately 400 pay checks. 

The area was rural and geared to an agricultural economy. A few 
residential settlements were scattered in small pockets and followed no par- 


ticular pattern. If there was any general tendency to gravitate toward the 
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railroad line, there seems to be little evidence that the railroad was 
at all responsive. Real estate values in the area averaged ~300 to 3500 
per acre. 

Grumman's first commercial order came at the same time as the move 
to Bethpage and from this developed the famous Gray Goose and Widgeon 
amphibian series. Oil companies, airlines, and mining operators, as well 
as the Army Air Corps placec some $3 million of orders in addition to the 


regular naval aircraft orders which had grown to $5 million by 1940. 


WORLD WAR IT 

By this time enn was already in World War II and filling orders 
from South America, France, and Britain for its new 350 miles per hour 
Wildcat fighter. Employment which had increased to 700 by 1 January 1940 
was pushed to more than 1,700 twelve months later. When the United States 


entered the war employment was up to 7,900 workers. 


EXPANDING PRODUCT ION 

Plant facilities were opcrating at full capacity. Therefore, to 
meet the Navy's increasing production requirements, the first of a series 
of government financed plant expansions (see Facilities Expansion below) 
was begun in November 1940. The first, Plant No. 2. was in operation five 
months before the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

In the first four months of 1942, 334 fighter planes were produced - 
more than the total outrut for the previous year. The total for 1942 was 
&,280; 4,406 in 1943; and 6,329 in 1944. In 1945, with almost 4,000 less 


workers, planes came off the line at 525 per month (644 in March), plus 
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enough spare parts to build 160 more planes, making a total of 4,067 air- 
craft in the last eight months of the war. In 45 months of war production 


more than 17,000 planes had been built. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITIENT AND MANAGEMENT 

With production flowing like an open fire hydrant and employment 
multiplying faster than a herd of rabbits, the basic structure of the 
organization was heavily taxed to maintain its characteristic patterns. 
It was hopeless to even think of obtaining skilled technicians. More 
important was the need for bodies that could be trained. ‘hite collar 
workers who had only a smashed thumb acquaintance with a hammer came from 
all over Long Island. They were followed by women who were even less 
familiar with tools. 411 were assimilated into the organization with the 
typical personal touch. Realizing that necessity was often the cause of 
absenteeism (the curse of every production schedule), a "ereen wagon 
service" was put in operation. If a faucet had been left running in the 
kitchens; if the car broke down on the way to work; if automobile license 
plates were needed; or if the house had been left unlocked that morning, 
the "green wagon" took care of it. Throughout the war approximately 
17,000 errands were run for workers who would otherwise have had to take 
time off from work to do them. 

Approximately 30,000 inexpensive, hot meals were served daily in 
the air conditioned plant; nurseries were provided for the children of 
women workers; an employee orchestra played for dancing during lunch hours; 
and volley ball, handball. and baseball games were played during off hours. 


To parents of new babies went appropriately tinted record books. Everyone 


H 
aime 
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got the customary free turkey for Christmas, and to insure delivery in 
1944 Grumman bought the eggs and went into the turkey business.” 

Having had an incentive compensation plan since 1950, Grumman 
devised a war production incentive plan in 1943 that gave each employee 
a share in the savings on all airframe production. Every worker at the 
end of each quarter received a bonus based upon his earnings for that 
quarter to which was applied a percentage factor equal to one half the 
percentage by which the output of the company exceeded par. It was the 
first such plan in the industry and possibly the simplest, inasmuch as 
individual operation time studies were eliminated and the bonus was paid 
on the output of the entire shop. In 1943 every employee from janitors 
up to and including »8.000 per year executives received a quarterly bonus 
amounting to <5 percent of their base pay. Under this plan a total of 
08 Million was added to the pay rolls by the end of the war. Inasmuch 
as the scheme was tailored to a maximum production condition, it was no 
longer needed after the government orders were reduced, and the plan was 
stopped V J Day. 

Possibly one of the principal reasons why the employees have 
never sought union help in representing them before top management is the 
simple fact that cveryone knows they can literally walk into the office 
of the Chairman of the Board or the President (both executives share the 
same office) and air their problems. In the words of the President, 


"They don't have to talk to a lot of monkeys along the (eee 


Mithe ambattled Farmers," Time, Vol. XLIV. No. 11, ll Sept. 1944, p.79. 


Ibid. 
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The following illustration is typical of Grumman's psychological 
approach to personnel management problems. During the war a foreman 
wanted to fire a group of shopmen who were spending too much time smoking 
in the washroom. It was thought, however, that firing was too easy an 
out and besides, the men were needed. The solution was to assign a janitor 
to the washroom to mop it down repeatedly all day long. Annoyed by the 
continuous swish of water and swccping mop handle, the shopmen soon stopped 
loitering. Moreover, the apparently legitimate cleaning operation afforded 
no grounds for complaint. 

The employees' high morale is manifested in many ways. During the 
war, turnover was less than 2.75 per thousand in comparison with the 
industry's average of 5.5 per thousand. Grumman has never had a strike or 
Slowdown. In emergencies, workers have even exceeded their normally high 
production schedules. When the Navy lost an unexpected number of planes 
on Guadalcanal, the workers were called in over the weekend to make up 
the deficit. Although regular production was at that time 3 planes per 
day, they uncrated spare parts already packed for shipping and assembled 
@5 planes in the following 24 hours. Through wholehearted participation 
in the incentive program, production efficiency was so increased that the 
company was able to reduce the unit price of the Hellcat fighter (not 
including engine and other government-furnished equipment) from 50,000 


to 235,000 - a saving to the government of 127.1 million. 


FACILITIES EXPANSION 
In addition to the difficulties of acquiring and maintaining an 


adequate labor force, there was the overwhelming demand for more and more 
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shop space. Implementation of the federal preparecness propram of 1959-40 
started a series of government financed plant expansions that progressed 


as follows: 


1941 Plant 2, &ssembly plant 464,000 sq.ft. 
194e Plant 3. Subassomblies 1668, 000 
1942 = “larehouse 148, 000 
194e Plant 4. Hangars 150, 000 
194k Mics. plant 1 additions 140, 000 
1943 Plant 3, addition 432, 000 
1943 Plant 2, addition 504, 000 
1943 ‘'arehouse additions 250, 000 
1944 Inspection facility 29 O00 
1945 Plant 5, enginecring and 

experimental 510, 000 
1945 Garage 18,500 


In support of the Bethpage activity. manufacturing spaces were 
occupied in the following Long Island communities from 194e to the close 


of the erg 


Amityville 15,000 sq.ft. 
Syosset 47 , OOO 
Lindenhurst 46, 000 
Babylon 5,000 
rort Washington «00, 000 


Supplementing the above plants was a nation-wide network of subcontractors. 
Many were manufacturing aircraft parts for the first time and lacked the 
production know-how to step right in. To reduce the change over time for 


= SA a a a RS I Oe 


2See page 165. 
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new parts or equipment, Grumman had certain of its older and expericnecd 
subcontractors devclop the proper manufacturing methods on a limited 
scale in advance. The proven techniques were then passed on with the 


mass production contract to the less ey iedee aS 


POST WAR ADJUSTMENTS 

Following the end of hostilities in 1945, military contracts 
throughout the industry were either canceled or reduced and stretched 
out by extending delivery dates. The nation had a substantial surplus of 
planes as well as aircraft production and service facilities. To be sure 
there was an initial pent-up demand for commercial and private aircraft, 
as illustrated in Table 77, but this was soon satisfied through disposal 
of government surpluses and reducec military production. Throughout the 
industry. layoffs were spasomdic and managed in such a manner that employees 
were under a constant shadow of doubt as to their future. Many such com- 
panies are facing today labor problems that originated in this period. 

Grumman's policy, on the other hand, was direct and left no room 
for speculation. lUach of the <1,000 workers was given a friendly farewell 
and a diploma-like dismissal notice. This gave everyone a haad start 
getting new jobs while there was still a sizable demand for labor in the 
community. A committee was then formec to hire back over 4,000 of those 
Grumman wanted permanently. 

In 1948 the backlog of military orders had grown to the point at 


which fulfillment by Grumman alone would require a considerable, if only 


See ee new te eB re ee ee eee 


9Personal interview with Mr. W. E. McKay, Grumman Aircraft Ingi- 
neering Corp., 30 March 1956. 


Lavy Department files. 





Year 


1915 
1920 
Io 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
hee s 
1952 
1953 
1954 


hotmead: 
Units 


178 
328 
789 
3,437 
1 7c 
12,804 
26,277 
47 , 836 
85, 898 
96,318 
49,761 
36,670 
yee Be, 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 


TABLE 77 


na - Not available. 


source: 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT PRODUCT ION 
1915 - 1954 


meee eres 


World War I production not included. 
a - Does not include export. 
b - Includes U. S. financed planes mfg. in Canada. 


lor 19F ter ter ter 


The Conference Board "Economic Almanac, 1956" 
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SS 


152 
72 
342 
2,690 
1,251 
6,785 
6,844 


20% 
35, 001 
15,617 

7,302 

3,545 

3,520 

2, A771 

3,509 

4,134 

3, 389 
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temporaty, staff reinforcement. Forced to choose between an unwieldy, 
unstable labor force or subcontracting, the company chose the latter. 

Five or six contractors such as Glenn L. Martin in Baltimore and 
Twin Coach in Buffalo agreed to do whatever part of the job Grumman's 
permanent employees could not handle. The plan was that if the new orders 
failed to hold, only the subcontractors would have to be let go; if they 
grew, employment would not increase too much and the subcontractors would 


get more worker” 


KOREAN EMERGENCY AND EMPLOYMENT FOLICY 

The plan proved successful and employment, as of June 1950, had 
been held to a force of 6,263 workers. With the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict an extensive subcontracting program was undertaken to avoid over- 
expanding plant facilities and personnel. Major assembly items were 
farmed out to companies located in labor surplus areas as distant as Buffalo, 
Detroit, and Memphis. Subcontractors supplying crates or other small work 
were selected from those in close proximity to Bethpage. 

It was found necessary to reoccupy all of the World War II buildings 
at Bethpage (those government buildings that had not teen purchased after 
the war were again leased), lease considerable warehouse space in neighboring 
communities, as well as expand into government financed additions to Plant 5 
for a flight test hangar, structures laboratory, and engineering wing. 


The growth of employment for the period 1950 - 1955 was much more 


lesan Cleared for Take-off." Fortune, Vol. XLII, No. 3, Sept. 
HS5O.) Pe, Te: 


eee: interview with Mr. L. G. Evans, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp., 5 March 1956. 


a ae 
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controlled than during 1940 - 1945, as can be seen from the following 


tabulation: 
Year No. of Employees 
1940 iyfe5 ae of -$) Dec. 
toa 1 6,644 
1942 19,556 ¥ 
1943 209, 094 ! 
1944 21,607 
1945 4,670 i 
1946 4,440 u 
1947 eos Ae) 
1948 4,564 : 
1949 (5,200) estimate 
1950 6,265 as of 30 June 
ike hey 7,990 average for year 
Lobe 10, 3¢7 ‘ 
1953 liecce i 
1954 11,400 ‘ 
1955 Ie Ces ik 


Grumman adhered to its policy of refraining from employing people 
not established residents of Long Island. It was not desired to contribute 
to a "boom-bust" situation which might result in large numbers of unemployed 
should the emergency demand cease. The percent turnover per month, which 
was less than 1 percent in 1951, was reduced further to 0.45 percent by 1955. 


Considerable effort was expended in locating and recruiting former 
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employees so as to have a minimum effect on the local labor situation. 
In addition, care was taken to refrain from competing for labor by 
offering increased wage rates. 

The personnel problem was aggravated by the parallel expansion 
of neighboring defense plants, notably Republic Aviation, and when it was 
found that sufficient numbers of trained, experienced shop mechanics were 
not available, evening training programs were instituted in cooperation 
with local schools in Floral Park, Freeport, and Farmingdale. Experienced 
employees were furnished to assist the school faculties in teaching needed 
skills such as riveting, electrical assembly and soldering, and template 
making. 

A "vestibule" school under competent employee instructors was 
used to orient trainees as they were inducted from the evening training 
classes. Various departments also initiated on-the-job training to meet 
individual needs. 

Where there were shortages of trained personnel in specialized 
skills, careful study was made of the permanent work force. where feas- 
ible. interdepartment transfers were effected to satisfy production require- 
menteeee Although most companies experience condiserable difficulty with 
inter-shop transfers, Grumman accomplishes them with relative ease because 


under no circumstances is a transferred worker asked to take less pay. 


ae me ee ee 
— 


“Memorandum of Mr. P. S. Gilbert, Grumman ‘ircraft Engineering 
Corp., 5 Oct. 1955. "Problems related to expanding the work force for 
increased production due to the Korean Crisis of 1950." 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

To encourage the up-grading of qualified employees with the pre- 
requisite education, the Grumman Night Engineering Scholarship Plan was 
inaugurated in September 1951. Upon satisfactory completion of college 
level courses taken, the individual is reimbursed in full for tuition fees 
plus certain incidental expenses. Adjustments in work schedules are 
arranged to accommodate the classes, and any time lost from the normal pay 
check because of class attendance is made up by the company on the assump- 
tion that class time is as valuable as production time. The following is 


a summary of employee participation in the plan since 1951: 


_school Term _No._ of Participants 
Sept. 1951 - Jan. 1952 57 
Feb. 1952 - June. 1952 81 
Sept. 1952 - Jan. 1953 118 
Feb. 1953 - June 1953 166 
Sept. 1953 - Jan. 1954 269 
Feb. 1954 - June 1954 304 
Sept. 1954 - Jan. 1955 407 
Feb. 1955 - June 1955 393 
Sept. 1955 - Jan. 1956 500 (estimate) 


The plan is not restricted to the bachelor's degree. A recent 
count showed eighty employees studying for master's degrees and eight 
working toward their doctorates. 

The above plan is restricted to actual employees. Previously, 


in 1944, the company had founded a program of full-tuition, four-year 
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scholarships for outstanding students of Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

The student is free to specialize in either aeronautical, mechanical, 
civil, or electrical engineering provided his primary interest is a 
career in the aviation industry. Actual school selection is made by the 
scholarship holder. provided the desired school is approved by the 
Accrediting Committee of the Engineers' Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. Although expected, it is not mandatory that the student work at 
Grumman during vacations. Graduates are normally employed by the company 
if suitable positions are available. To date the program has added 123 


engineers to industry. 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 

The vast majority of Grumman employees live in areas surrounding 
the Bethpage plant. Some commute from as far north and east as Port 
Washington, as far south and west as Freeport, as far south and east as 
Bay Shore, and a few travel from points as distant as Manhattan, VWest- 
chester County, and Patchogue, Long Island. 

Precise information concerning employee residence is not available. 
Table 78 will, nevertheless, illustrate the pattern of complete employee 
dispersion throughout the Long Island community. It will be noted that 
the tabulation includes only those persons working in the government owned 
portions of Grumman's facilities and who are also parents of school age 
children. It is reasonable to assume that the total number of Grumman 
employees residing in each school district is considerably greater than 
the figures shown. Inasmuch as a few military personnel are assigned 


inspection-liaison duties at Grumman, they might be included in the tabula- 





ee 


tion but, because this group is small in comparison with the total em- 
ployed, its effect is negligible. 

Similar type industries and government installations situated 
throughout the length of Long Island in both rural and urban communities 
have been included in the tabulation for comparison purposes. 

Information on School District BR-11, Centereach, was incomplete 
and although shown on Figure 13 is not included in Table 78. The avail- 
able data indicated, nevertheless, that both Grumman plants as well as 
the Republic Port Washington Plant, the Naval Ordnance Syosset Plant, and 


the Brookhaven Laboratories have employees living in this district. 


BAPANSION FROM BETHPAGE 

One of the many things about Grumman that has impressed its first 
and foremost customer, the Navy, is the unusual speed with which it can 
take an experimental airplane from the design stage through all of its 
developments and tests to large-scale production. Furthermore, with less 
floor area than almost any other manufacturer in the country, Grumman 
was a war production leader. In October 19435 it produced 345 F6F fighters 
and 161 TBF torpedo bombers, while at the same time carrying the heaviest 
wartime experimental and development program of any producer of naval 
aircraft. The program at that time involved much conversion of existing 
models to new uses as well as the development of three new fighters and a 
torpedo ponuons = To accommodate the various experimental parts-manufacturing 


departments it was found necessary to borrow space from production. Months 


ee 


Leavy Department files. 
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wo Fa INDEX - SURVEYED PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
fi Nassau County Suffolk County 











No. HE 11 = Carle Placa BA 2 - West Babylon | 
OB & ~ Syosset BA 3 = North Babylon 
OB 4 ~ Locust Valley BA 4 = Lindenhurat 
Bio<c ISs.Lanp OB 9 - Oyster Bay BA 5 - Copiague 
= ¢ Sounn OB 17 - Hicksville BA 6 - Amityville 
OB 18 - Plainedge BA 7 = Deer Park 
) OB <3 - Massapequa BA 9 - Wyandanch 
“F J GARDINERS HE 3 - Mepham SM 1 - Smithtown 
f HE S - Levittown SM 95 - Kings Park 
; BAY HE 6 - Seaford HU 1 - Elwood 
J PECONIC RIVER FACILITY : HE 7 - Bellmore HU 3 - Huntington 
fj HE 9 - Fraeport HU 4 - Northport 
4 HE 10 - Baldwin HU 6 - Greanlawn 
ee ge F R : HE 25 = Merrick HU 7 - Centerport 
. HE 31 = Ialand Park HU 13 - South Huntington 
ol ! HU & BAS - Dix Hills 
IS 4 ~ Bayport 
or HE - Hempstead IS 12 - Brentwood 
. IS 13 - Cantral Islip 
Fon, OB - Oyster Bay IS & BR5 - Bayport 
° BR 8 - Miller Place 
BA - Babylon BR 9 - Rocky Point 
BR 1] - Centereach 
SM - Smithtown BR 12 - Selden 
/ BR 18 - Yaphank 
HU - Huntington BR 19 - Ridge 
SHINNECOCK BAY BR 24 - East Patchogue 





IS - Islip BR 29 - Brookhaven 


LO RICHES GBA 
Dh ee eee BR & SM 5 - Lake Ronkonkoma 
= BR - Brookhaven 


mec FTA NN 


SURVEYED PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
PUPILS WHOSE PARENTS WORK ON FEDERAL PROREATY 
1 3 § 7 Q NASSAU AND SUPFOLK COUNTIES, NEW YORK 


SS SS SE SS 1 MARCH 1955 
°  Beath- nes GOVERNAENTAL STATISTICAL CORPORATION 








TABLE 78 


Parents of echool age children Living in school district 





and working on Federal property indicated, 1 March 1955. = 
Grumman Grumman Mitchell New York Republic Naval Brookhaven Suffolk 
School District Plts 3&5 A.F. Navy Av. Corp Ord. Pit. City 
Bethpage Peconic Base Yard Pt. Wash Syosset Laboretory USAF Bese 

BA ~ &, West Babylon 54 6 18 13 3 0 0 
BA - 3, N. Babylon 42 6 6 6 4 0 0 0 
BA ~ 4, Lindenhurst 1% 1 Ll 45 19 0 L 0 
BA =~ 5, Copiague 42 10 8 & 17 0 iL 0 
BA - 6, Amtyville 57 @) 2 iL 8 6 0 0 
BA - 7, Deer Park 14 6 § 6 9 0 0 4 
BR-SM - 5, Lake 

Ronkonkoma LO 28 0 6 0 0 8 0 
BR ~ 8, Miller Plece 0 4 0 0 0 0 le 0 
BR - 9, Rocky Point 0 14 4 4 0 0 LO 0 
BR - 12, Selden 4 11 0 0 0 4 16 0 
BR - 18, Yaphank 3 LO 0 0 0 0 45 0 
BR - 19, Ridge 1 3 0 L 0 0 24 0 
BR ~ 24, Patchofte 18 68 1 5 4 0 R22 23 
BR =- 29, Brookhaven 1] 4 0 8) 0 0 53 @) 
HE - 3, Mepham 20 0 24 52 7 0 i 8) 
HE - 5, Levittown 146 5 129 79 37 L 1 0 
HE - 6, Seaford 24 “a 2 13 6 2 0 0 
HE ~ 7, Bellmore 49 0 3 el 0 0 0 0 
HE - 9, Freeport 67 & Ll a7 a7 3 0 0 
HE - 10, Baldwin 116 0 25 59 17 6 4 0 
HU - 3, Huntington 254 6 2 4 29 4 2 0 
HU - 4, Northport 131 34 9 19 el 29 3 0 
HU - 6, Greenlawn el 14 3 3 e v4 3 0 
RU - 7, Centerport 28 0 1 0 L rs 0 0 
IS - 4, Sayville 44 34 7 0 3 0 44 0 
IS =BR-5, Bayport 6 24 0 os 0 0 85 1 
IS - 12, Brentwood 13 5 0 10 2 e 2 0 
IS ~- 13, Central Islip 30 ll 4 18 5 L ra 0 
N.HE-11, Carle Place 18 0 32 3 9 0 0 0 
OB - &, Syosset 44 0 8 fé 5 18 8) 0 
OB - 4, Locust Valley 45 0 k 0 2 3 0 0 
OB - 9, Oyster Bay 80 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 
OB - 17, Hicksville 190 8 56 54 32 6 0 1 
OB - 18, Pleainedge 63 0 34 26 15 6 0 0 
OB - 23, Massapeque 130 4 20 53 17 0 6 0 
SM - 1, Smithtown 44 41 6 5 0 5 29 8) 
BA - 9, Wyandanch 6 2 0 5 0 0 1 0 
HE - 25, Merrick 42 0 0 A, 0 0 0 0 
HE - 31, Island Park 2 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 
HU-BA~-5, Dix Hills 44 e 5 1 4, 7 0 0 
HU - 1, Elwood 5 0 0 7 QO 0 0 0 
HU - 13, South 

Huntington 101 9 0 8 £1 16 0 0 
SM - 5, Kinge Park 9 0 5 ez eR 0 0 0 


Source: Information derived from date furnished by Governmental Statistical Corp., New York 


Method of calculation: ee D 
BxC 
where A = Totel number of pupils enrolled in listed district public schools 
whose parents are employed on Federal Property indicated. Determined 
by actual count. 

B = Fector for convereion of public school enrollment to total school 
enrollment to total school age children in district. Developed from 
G.S.C. studies. 

C = Factor for convereion of totel number of district's school age 
children to total number of parents employed on Federal Property 
indiceted. Developed from G.S.C. studies. 

D = Total number of parente employed on Federal Property indiceted heving 
school age children. Figure used in above tabulation. 


Note: To avoid disclosure of G.S.C. conversion factors, actual calculations are not presented. 


Table - Regidence by School District of Persone (Parente of School-age Children) Employed on 
Selected Federal Properties, Long Island, New York, 1 March 1955. 
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later when the new planes (for example, F7F Tigercat and F8F Bearcat) 
had completed their initial stages, this borrowed space had to be returned 
so that production could meet its delivery dates. 

Plant 5, Engineering and Experimental, helped relieve this con- 
gestion in 1945, but the increased tempo of research and development 
necessitated further expansion of Plant 5, as noted previously, during 
the Korean emergency. In developing the FOF Panther jet fighter, it was 
obvious that the physical features of the Bethpage site had basic inad- 
equacies which precluded further expansion of the airport to accommodate 
flight testing of the new jet aircraft. 

To meet these new requirements, the Navy constructed in 1952-54 
the 4,500 acre Peconic Kiver Facility in the relatively unpopulated, rural 
area of eastern Long Island not far from Riverhead. In addition to two 
runways (10,000 and 7,000 feet) for flight test operations, facilities were 
provided for final assembly of all jet aircraft to be produced by Grumman. 
Subassembly of the jet aircraft components as well as production and test- 


ing of propellor type aircraft remained at Bethpage. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Realizing that through its employees Grumman is an integral part 
of the community of Long Island, the company takes an active interest in 
community life. A Little League was started in 195¢ for youngsters of the 
Bethpage area. Four teams were completely outfitted, and the following 
year, on an unused €ée-acre portion of company property, four baseball 
diamonds were constructed and made available for community use. 


In 1950, Grumman organized local industrial interests and founded 
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the Long Island Industrial Hospital Fund. Funds are raised through com- 
bined corporate and labor cooperation at the exceptionally low administra- 
tive and continuing educational cost of only 7 percent. In six years 

the organization has raised over %l million which has been turned over to 
19 voluntary, nonprofit Long Island hospitals. 

During World War II the company was a consistent War Bond leader, 
and in 1955 its employees set a national record of 99.09 percent partic- 
ipation in the payroll deduction Savings Bond plan. 

An organization the size of Grumman must of necessity coordinate 
its actions with those of the community to achieve the benefits derived 
from mutual cooperation. The Plant Protection Department, for example, 
coordinates the traffic and criminal violation problems with the Nassau 
County Police Department, the District Attorney's Office, and the Feceral 
Bureau of Investigation. The Navy is, of course, very much interested in 
the security of its many classified projects. Company police attend 
classes given by various law enforcement agencies and receive instruction 
in First Aid from the company's qualified instructor who is affiliated 
with the Nassau County Red Cross Chapter. One of the employees, trained 
and qualified by instruction from the FBI, conducts a training program in 
which other members of the Department are qualified in the use of their 
fire arms. 

Fire protection activities are joined with the Bethpage Fire 
Department and the Nassau County Fire Marshall's Office. These organiza- 
tions are kept up to date on Grumman's fire equipment as well as the loca- 


tions of stored combustible materials. 


TVG 


TAXES 

Local real property taxes face all land owners and Grumman is no 
exception. The Long Island school districts have had a tremendous burden 
placed upon them to provide adequate school facilities and teachers for 
the armies of children that have recently moved into the region. Taxes 
derived from residential property are far below operating needs and the 
industrial properties are therefore called upon to carry a very heavy 
load. Mr. James L. Niland, real estate appraiser and consultant, made a 
study in 1950 of the Nassau County method of realty valuation assessment. 
The study resulted in the following conclusions:*” 


"(There has been) No revision of assessed land valuations in 
locations where there has been no decided change in utiliza- 
tion since 1945 even though sales show substantial enhancement 
in market values. 


"(There has been) No variation in basic land or building assessed) 
unit values where properties were improved (new buildings) in the 
period 1940-45, except that improvements sponsored by the Federal 
Government, where exempt or taxable (through Defense Plant Regula- 
tions) have almost without exception been valued for assessment 
purposes on an actual cost basis, at unit rates, far above the 
standard units used in the Cleminshaw reassessment which remain 
applicable to virtually all other properties in the county which 
existed prior to 1945. 


"Both land and building units (for assessment purposes) applied 

to residential properties, new since 1945, are relatively far below 
those applied to a few new (since 1945) industrial properties. and 
all Federally sponsored properties, to an extent which shows ratios, 
assessed valuations to selling prices, for the new residential 
properties of 40 to 60 % compared to 100% and up for the Government 
properties." 


& About 1939 the J. M. Cleminshaw Co. completed a reassessment survey 
for Nassau County which was based on unit prices developed from 1937- 
38 land transactions and construction costs. 


ee me re ee ee cee ee ee 


15 ; ‘ , 
Personal interview with Mr. J. L. Niland, Real Estate Appraiser 
and Consultant, Brooklyn, New York, on 27 March 1956. 
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It would appear from the above that the tax structure of Nassau 
County did not provide equity for all. Subsequent changes shortly after 
Mr. Niland's study have relieved this condition to some Sena 

The Bethpage site is within the jurisdictions of more than one 
school district. For the most part, however, it is within Central Park 
School District No. 21, Nassau County. Table 79 is a tabulation of that 
district's total assessed valuation and tax rate per }100 for the period 


1928 - 1956. As will be noted, the current trend of increased rates 


parallels the intensive residential development which began about 1950. 


TRANSPORT AT ION 

Transportation on Long Island is for the most part dependent upon 
the highway, notwithstanding the existence of the Long Island Railroad. 
Prior to 1940 facilities were adequate for the company and its few hundred 
employees. With the influx of thousands of workers plus the expanded 
production operations (the majority of subcontractors' work is transported 
to Bethpage by truck, although the plant does have three railroad sidings) 
some highway access improvement was required. Financed with Federal 
funds, these improvements were designed by the company in cooperation with 
county and state highway agencies and generally speaking have remained 
intact without further extension. On the whole it was the rapid, over-all 
development of the entire area, rather than Grumman's operations alone, 
that brought about any general highway improvement work. 


Those wartime employees who commuted by train were provided a 


16 Personal interview with Mr. C. Kingsley, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp.. 7 May 1956. 





Year 


1928-29 
1930 

1931 

1oSe 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-59 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946 -47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-5¢ 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


pource: 


TABLE 79 


NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK 
CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. el 


Assessed Valuation Rate 
$2, 352, 870. 1.45 
2,449,150. al ee 
2,487,530. 1.85 
2,397,695. 1.70 
2,521,255. 1.48 
2,310,500. hone 
2,234,965. 1.66 
2,261,485. 87 
2, 302, 860. 57 
2,488,630. 1.42 
2,941,245. 1,42 
4,094,885. 83 
4,215,935. . 88 
6,455,495. 059 
8,126,135. 259 
125755, 0e5" 052 
6,105,567. 1.00 
6,204,222. 1.00 
6,435,662. 1.00 
6,401,257. 1.35 
15,255,980. 74 
12, 038, 820. 1.06 
126945210: 1.63 
14,414,645. 1.87 
16,383,025. 2.65 
18,791,910. 2.65 
24,710,640. 3.00 
33,736,627. 3.95 


Department of Assessment, Nassau County, New York 
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station, with the cooperation of the railroad, at the plant's fence. 

Because of the railroad's inaction in correcting an unguarded 
grade crossing near the station on a major north-south highway (several 
fatalities occurred there), Grumman financed the installation of automatic 
gates and signals. Later in 1950-51 it became necessary to lengthen the 
plant's main runway which involved a relocation of the highway, grade 
crossing equipment and train stations. Although the Long Island Railroad 
attempted to prevent the extension by court action (it had since become 
extremely safety-conscious as a result of unfavorable publicity following 
a train wreck attributed to neglect in safety planning) .ne project was 
approved by the New York State Public Service Commission with the active 
support of Nassau County. Grumman donated right-of-way for the relocated 


highway and financed movement of the grade crossing equipment and spat iones 


UTILITY SERVICES 

Except for wartime austerity regulations, utility companies have 
had no unusual problems in furnishing adequate electrical, gas, and tele- 
phone services. In all cases the services have been schedulec to meet 
expanding requirements. ‘ater demand has, however, far exceeded the 
limited capacity of the local water district. In all plants, except for 
the original factory building and sevenoneee where use is relatively light, 
Grumman has provided its own wells. Air conditioning equipment, rather 
than industrial processes, creates the large water demand. There has been 


nothing to indicate that future demands will exceed the capacity of the wells. 


1? personal interview with Mr. W. B. McKay, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp. on 30 March 1956. 
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Recently the water district, which was by coincidence located 
on adjoining property, determined its facilities inadequate to meet the 
community's future needs. Through Grumman's excellent community relations 
a swap was effected whereby, in exchange for a certain amount of money and 
property more suited to its needs, the water district deeded the old facil- 
ities and land to Grumman. 

Vater conservation and possible water contamination by objection- 
able industrial wastes have become increasingly important on Long Island. 
In response to requests, Grumman is presently examining all processes 
where water wastes are created to insure compliance with Health Department 
regulations. For example, until such time as Peconic River Facility opera- 
tions warrant installation of a duplicate system, certain paint wastes 
produced in the final phases of manufacture are hauled by truck to Bethpage 
for treatment and disposal. There are also occasions where the deleterious 
effects of a fluid waste may be debatable, but where treatment is desirable 
from a public relations standpoint. Grumman is not insensitive to such 


situations in its efforts to enhance its community standing. -® 


SUMMARIZAT ION 

It is evident from the materials presented in this and the preceding 
chapter that the history of Grumman reflects to a large extent the indus- 
trial history of Long Island. The company has, in its growth, influenced 
much of the community's social and economic patterns. As a member of the 


industrial structure, Grumman occupies a position of leadership. 
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Furthermore, the company is a strong component of the nation's 
defense industry, and as such is dependent upon the annual fluctuations 
of the military budget. Long Island is gradually becoming aware of the 
fact that, because of the nature of its industrial structure, it too is 
strongly bound to the decisions of the Armed Sercices Committee of Congress. 

Present world unrest has produced a favorable economic environment 
which is tending to foster an accelerated growth situation on Long Island. 
Unfortunately, industry and community have now reached the point where 


both are competing for the same space in which to expand. 
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THE PROBLEM 
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INTRODUCT ION 

What is it that makes the community and the airport look upon each 
other as mutually undesirable neighbors? 

It wasn't too long ago that most military and commercial airfields 
were situated in relatively uninhabited areas well removed from congested 
residential sections. The early slow-flying, light planes required short 
runways and could take off with little or no disturbance to nearby resi- 
dences. Fortunately for the few who did live in proximity to the field, 
engine noise was of such a low intensity that after the first introduction 
it soon fitted into the same category as the passing freight train or 


heavy city traffic. 


SAFETY 

The wartime mass migration from the farm to the city partly 
reversed itself in the postwar years and many of the once isolated air- 
fields have been engulfed and surrounded by urban areas extending ever 
outward from the central city. Airplane crashes occurring during the 
process of landing or take-off, which formerly had passed unnoticed by the 
public, were starting to take their toll of lives and property in nearby 
communities and arouse concern. It was quite a shock to even the unimpres- 
sible, matter-of-fact city dweller several years ago when an Air Force 


bomber, lost in a heavy fog, actually flew into the Empire State Building. 


INCREASED TRAFFIC 
Prior to the late 1950's, aviation activity was limited to a compar- 


atively few commercial, military, and private aviation enthusiasts. The 
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number of people who had actually flown, or had been close to an airplane, 
were few and far between. 

Jorld War II changed all this. Commercial air traffic increased 
by leaps and bounds. The military have become air minded and many of the 
younger generation that have been in the air one or more times have yet 
to take their first train ride. Table 80 demonstrates this shift in method 
of travel by comparing the annual passenger-mile records of the scheduled 
domestic airlines and the Pullman car. It should be noted that during 
the period 1930 to 1940 the airlines' annual share of total passenger miles 
jumped from 0.7 percent to 11.4 percent. During the nine-year postwar 
period 1945 to 1954 the airlines' portion leaped from 11.0 percent to 69.8 
percent. In 1954 the airlines recorded 16.77 billion passenger miles. 

| Dispersed throughout the airways' network at various elevations, 
this volume of traffic is not noticeable; however, at airports such as at 
Newark, New Jersey, the traffic is concentrated and continuous. The large 
heavy planes must carefully approach the runways by following relatively 
low angle glide paths which invariably seem to pass over residences. 
When an airplane roars overhead at less than 500 feet elevation, the person 
enclosed in a buildiny below is positive the thing is coming through the 
roof. After several of these experiences the homeowner becomes quite vocal 
in his protests and soon the airport operator and airline are involved in 
numerous injunction efforts, protest meetings, and damage suits. As 
recently as twelve months ago numerous villages in the New York area, acting 
in protest, passed ordinances forbidding planes from flying less than 1,000 


feet over their anedees The fact that such laws may not be legally enforcible 


a re a A ee 


lamerican Aviation Daily, 26 Oct. 1954 and 30 June 1955. 





LBS: 
TABLE 80 


SCHEDULED DOMESTIC AIRLINES AND PULLMAN CAR PASSENGER MILES 
1930 through 1954 
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Passenger Miles 


(in thousands) Airline as Per- 


Year eee SSS uicls ee Airline cent of Total 
1930 12,515,000 85,125 0.7 
1935 7,146,270 316, 336 4.2 
1940 8,213,879 1, 052,156 11,4 
1941 10, 070,407 1, 384,733 ell 
1942 19, 071,589 1,418, 042 6.9 
1943 25,891,466 1,634,135 5.9 
1944 28,267,091 2,178,207 Te 
1945 27,275,789 3, 362,455 11.0 
1946 20,672, 367 5,947,956 22.3 
1947 13,515,792 6,109,508 Zia 
1948 donee oes 5,980,993 32.9 
1949 10,543,976 6,752,622 39.0 
1950 9,174,471 8,002, 825 46.6 
1951 9,892,551 10,566,182 51.6 
1952 9,335,661 12,528, 318 57.3 
1953 8,200,188 14,760, 309 64.3 
1954 7,271, 066 16,768,713 89.8 


source: The Conference Board, "The Economic Review, 1956" 
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does not assuage the enmity behind them. Furthermore, the contention of 
airport operators that the recently arrived homeowners moved into the 
objectional noise areas of their own free will is considered by many to 


be evasive and high handed. 


NOISE NUISANCE 

The aircraft ground noise situation has in the past few years, 
unfortunately, become worse rather than better with the advent of the new 
supersonic jet planes. 

A unit of sound, or noise, is the decibel. It increases in inten- 
sity geometrically, rather than arithmetically, so that 20 decibels repre- 
sents not twice as much, but 10 times as much noise as 10 decibels. One 
hundred-twenty decibels is 1,000 times as much noise as 90 decibels. The 
average whisper measures approximately 40 decibels. A fmeumatic drill 
puts out about 80. and at 90 decibels there is danger of loss of hearing. 
Noise in excess of 140 decibels produces pain. A person standing at a 
position 100 feet to the rear and 20 degrees off from the Air Force jet 
fighter F100 will receive 1leé decibels. If he stood directly behind, but 
out of the heat blast, Air Force doctors believe the brain would be 
ruptured.” Imagine, therefore, the frightening intensity of noise produced 
when a jet fighter takes off using an afterburner (a device which is in 
effect an auxiliary jet engine used to achieve extra power for short 
periods). 

When a jet plane exceeds the speed of sound it produces a conical 


shaped pressure or sound wave in the air that moves along with the plane. 


“amerdean Aviation Daily, 14 Feb. 1955. 
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As this wave speeds along the ground it produces a characteristic boom 
noise. If the plane makes a pass at a distance of 200 feet, an observer 
will experience a pressure jump of about a quarter pound per square inch. 
Such pressure jumps are more than enough to break windows or damage light 
structures. They are guaranteed to awaken even the most sound sleeper 
and upset the status quo of the "talkin'est ladies' bridge club." 

Further, booms are not limited to low level flights. Most of them 
have been associated with high altitude steep dives in which supersonic 
speed was achieved for only a few seconds. During this short period the 
shock waves are formed and continue on to the ground after the plane has 
leveled off and slowed down. Since the wave is conical in shape, by the 
time the boom hits the earth it can affect an area of several hundred 
square miles.” 

For the present, jet aircraft have been limited to military opera- 
tions. ilany communities and airport operators are quite positive in their 
demands that the situation remain so until the jet noise problem is satisfac- 
torily eliminated. 

The position of The Port of New York Authority is that, except for 
specific cases in which permission is granted, jet aircraft operations 
will be banned until such time as jet aircraft can be designed to operate 
to and from FNYA terminals without excessive noise characteristics that 


would be intolerable to the neighboring communities. 
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oP, L. Daum, Aeronautical Research Laboratory, WADC "The Thundering 
Heard," an article in an unidentified publication. 
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FIELD CARRIER LANDING FRACTICH 

There is another aspect of the noise problem which is peculiar 
to naval aviation. In order that pilots can acquire and maintain profi- 
ciency in landing aboard carriers, they must continuously practice the 
stand:rd procedure known as Field Carrier Landing Practice, or simply 
FCLF. With the assistance of a Landing Signal Officer stationed on the 
runway, the pilot mskes his approach and touch-down, then takes off on 
full throttle without stopping, makes a series of standard left turns for 
another approach and "bounce" off the runway. The pattern of flight is 
roughly elliptical and held to a maximum altitude of 300 feet to simulate 
the approach as it would be made onto the deck of a carrier at sea. The 
experienced pilot will maintain a pattern relatively close to the runway: 
however, the novice does better if he extends out to about 1,000 feet. 
Frequency of flight usually averages a plane overhead every 50 to 60 
seconds. If it is borne in mind that the odds are most favorable for a 
crash during take-off and landing, and that in FCLP one of these operations 
occurs about every 465 Bee gene it is readily apparent that the environs 


of a Navy FOLP field are not only unbearably noisy but downright hazardous. 


AIRFIELD EXPANSION 
As noted previously, the physical and operational characteristics 
of aircraft are constantly changing. True, planes still have an engine, 


wings, and fuselage. But scientists and engineers are busy right now 


p. 541. 
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fieuring how they can eliminate the wings. The air Force fighter of 

today is as large a weapon as the World War II medium bomber, and more 
dangerous. The cargo plane can airlift the contents of a boxcar. Commer- 
cial airlines run regularly scheduled flights across the United States in 
7 1/2 hours. In short, planes have become bigger. faster, and heavier. 
The mile-long runway of 1943 is now as obsolete as the planes they served. 
Postwar planning standards have jumped from 8,000 feet to 10,000 feet of 
runway and some planners are now thinking in figures even greater. 

The most obvious solution to the problem is: expand the area, 
extend the runways, and beef-un the pavements. The harassed airport oper- 
ator looks over the fence on his newly arrived, uninvited neighbors that 
just yesterday were so vocal in protest concerning their disturbed sleep. 
and asks the question, "How?" 

If the airport has been spared from the sub-division urbanization 
process, other obstacles usually exist which are equally as formidable - 
highways, railroads, high tension power lines, and industrial plants, to 
list but a few. 

The Mayor of Atlanta, Georgia. while attending a jet-age symposium 
in Washington, D.C. in the early part of 1956, stated the problem this 
way, 'For fifteen years we have been madly raising funds, lengthening run- 
ways and enlarging airfields to keep up with the growth of aviation." 

Hach year land for airport expansion is becoming more difficult and more 
expensive to acquire. Kunways costing #1 thousand per linear foot must 
compete with schools and highways for the taxpayer's dollar. The Mayor is 


of the opinion that this situation should stop. He suggested that the time 
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has arrived for aircraft manufacturers to design their products to fit 


existing runways.” It would appear that the Mayor has a point. 


ZONING 

Land use zoning as the answer to this expansion problem has many 
advocates. State and local governmental agencies have zoning regulations 
which were set up by their planning bodies to assist devellpment. Unfor- 
tunately, application of these guides has often been disappointing. Too 
frequently, persons in authority do not fully appreciate the principles 
upon which the regulations are based and are susceptible to demands of 
special interests for "rational" interpretations. The entire program 
thereby becomes undermined because failure to enforce regulations uniformly 
endangers the right of enforcement. Airport operators are, for the most 
part, noticeably unenthusiastic about zoning. There are many governmental 


authorities throughout the country who share this viewpoint. 


BETHPAGE SITUATION 
Grumman has not been immune from the wave of residential subdivision 

units rolling castward from New York City, compare Plates 1 and &. Levit- 
town came first, and what space was left has oeen grabbed up since 1950. 
Grumman has, of course, tried to discourage full development of the area 
contiguous to its boundaries. There were contractors, however, that did 
build and sell homes wherever vacant land was available. One such indi- 
vidual planned a rather devious scheme to lure buyers by suggesting that 


Grumman close down the field for one day and offered to reimburse the 





Pains R., "Vast Problems of Jet Age Harass iiirlines' Planners." 
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company for its financial loss due to the shutdown. The offer was, of 
course, rejected, but he had little trouble selling even with the planes 
flying.° 

This bears out conclusions reached by Mr. J. L. Niland through 
studies conducted in 1953 of the effects of airports on real estate values 
in their vicinity. Little evidence was found to support the often-voiced 
contention that values are, to a marked degree, adversely affected. The 
most common complaint presented by residents of dwellings within the limits 
of flight paths was TV interference. As to the noise nuisance of flights, 
residents generally agreed that they quickly became accustomed to it and 
could ignore it. Generally speaking, neither insurance costs nor mortgage 
financing arrangements were afreetad." There seems to be an irresistible 
urge for some people to live next to an airfield. 

Developments in 1950 indicated that the facilities at Bethpage 
were becoming inadequate. Extending the runway 1,200 feet in 1951 served 
to alleviate, but not fully correct, the problem, inasmuch as plant facil- 
ities were too small to meet production and experimental schedules projected 
at that time for 1952 and 1953. Actually the extended runway, although 
sufficient for normal needs, was too hazardous for testing the new experi- 
mental type aircraft. If the new Navy orders were to be delivered, new 


plant facilities would have to be obtained. 





Personal interview with Mr. L. G. Evans, Grumman Aircraft Ingi- 
neering Corp. on 5 March 1956. 


Geer conel interview with Mr. J. L. Niland, Real Estate Appraiser 
and Consultant, Brooklyn, New York. on 27 March 1956. 
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NEW SITE STUDIES 

Early in 1951 Grumman representatives began seriously to consider 
expanding their permanent facilities beyond the Bethpage site. As dis- 
cussed in preceding chapters, the plant's production capacity was inadequate 
for projected Navy contract schedules; runways were too short for testing 
experimental jet aircraft with safety; the surrounding residential community 
had established itself dangerously close to the runways; and noise from 
high powered jet engines (the reduction of which was not in the offing) had 
already resulted in many complaints from the adjacent community. It was 
imperative that the final assembly and testing of jet aircraft be removed 
to an isolated and more spacious location. 

Consideration was first given to the possibility of relocating 
the Grumman plant in a less vulnerable point farther to the west away from 
the Atlantic coastline. Such a move had been made by a competitor several 
years previously; however, it had experienced little success in persuading 
its employees to move with the plant. Several years were therefore required 
to recruit and train replacements. During this transition period the com- 
pany's production efficicncy left much to be desired. 

Grumman's employees are permanent residents of Long Island. They 
enjoy the natural advantages of its environment for recreation, proximity 
to New York City, and convenience of home close to work. Their natural 
tendency is to resist any change to their established patterns of living 
Won sche clsland..” 

It is the firm belief of Grumman officials that the key to their 


company's success is the technical knowledge, experience, and teamwork that 
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A SOLUTION 
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the employees have developed during the past twenty-six years. It was 
therefore decided to confine the investigative site studies to the boun- 
daries of Long Island. This had the further advantage of reducing the 
problem in scope to a departmental expansion rather than a complete plant 
relocation. The nerve center would thus remain at Bethpage, and operations 
would be controlled in much the same way as during the World War II expansion. 

Keeping in mind the problems that they were trying to get away 
from, as well as the function of the new facility, the following site fea- 
tures were desired: distance from existing and potential urban development; 
noninterference with main highways or traffic arteries; minimum interference 
with agricultural interests; freedom from high towers or other aerial ob- 
structions; remoteness from air traffic patterns of other airports; satis- 
factory terrain for construction purposes; availability of clectrical 
power; accessibility by highway and railroad; sufficient acreage to accom- 
modate plant facilities and two runways approximately 10,000 feet long; 
and easy access from Bethpage. 

Aerial observations provided a rapid survey of the entire island; 
however, topography and the advancing waves of urban development from the 
West limited consideration to the undeveloped areas east of Bethpage. 
Preliminary reconnaissance narrowed the choice to about ten sites; further 
investigation and ground surveys reduced the number to three. 

The closest site to Bethpage was just south of Port Jefferson and 
contained only 2,000 acres. A high tension power line ran north and south 
through the center. Railroad facilities were not available. And the state 
highway department planned to run a new highway diagonally across the area 


in the near future. 
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The second site was a former Government-owned airfield. Its 


diminutive size and the surrounding developments precluded its scleeion 


CALVERTON SITE 

The third site lies about 50 miles east of Bethpage and six miles 
west of the business district of Riverhead. Of the 4,500 acres, 70% was 
woodland and the rest consisted of 30 potato farms, 16 farm houses, and 
20 miscellaneous dwellings and summer cottages. The area is bounded on 
the south by a group of small lakes from which flows the Peconic River. 
The north boundary has 5 miles of frontage on concrete paved Route 25, 
the principal arterial highway connecting Riverhead and New York City. 

Nearby are the hamlets of Calverton, Manorville, and Wading River; 
the population of each not exceeding 500 persons. Calverton and Manor- 
ville are both station stops on the Greenport branch of the Long Island 
Railroad, the former being a minor shipping center for farm produce and 
fertilizer. Manorville is residential in character, and Wading River, on 
the north shore, is a residential community that is expanded during summer 
months by small numbers of vacationers. Other summer cottage communities 
are scattered around the area. Except for the small towns of Riverhead 
and Patchogue, the whole area is rural in character and sparsely settled. 

Transportation facilities are generally limited to privately owned 
vehicles. The Long Island Railroad provides service to and from New York 
by two trains daily in each direction; travel time is upwards of two hours, 
with the result that there is little or no communting. A bus line runs two 


round trips daily between Riverhead and Patchogue. 


lPersonal interview with Mr. L. G. Evans, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp.,c5 March 1956. 
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The nearest retail ecntor of any importance and the high school 
are in Riverhead. Churches of various denominations arc elso located 
there as wcll as in the three hamlets previously mentioned. 

Roadside development is sparse throughout the general area. The 
few examples of commercial activity have been limited to houte 25. In 
general, lands to the south and west consist of undeveloped and unused 
woodland. To the north and cast most of the land is cultivated, although 
there are substantial woodland areas. The Brookhaven National Laboratory 
is located about 5 miles southwest of the site. 

The Calverton site had the basic features desired by Grumman; 
however, to verify their selection they had an independent preliminary 
engineering study made of the area. The report indicated the site was 


adaptable to the purpose of the project. 


COrmENCE: ENT OF FROJECT 

aatisfied that the Calverton site was the best available, an 
architectural-engineering concern was engaged to develop specifications 
and designs from which the additional facilities needed for Grumman's 
expansion could be constructed. 

rt first it was planned to acquire all the land and sell to the 
Navy that required for the Government-owned runways and buildings. Accord- 
ingly, 583 acres were purchased through the Montauk Building Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Grumman, at an average cost of $90 per acre. It was soon 
discovered, however, that the property had been subdivided many years 
previously and that several hundred owners were involved. .iany of the 


owners, who lived in states as far away as Florida and the midwest, had 
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never seen their land and did not redlize that the “Long Island estate" 
they had inherited was actually not much better than sandy, scrub pine 
wasteland. When it became evident that clear title to the complete area 
could not be purchased without Government condemnation, the company nego- 
tiated with the Navy to take over the complete project.” 

rrior to Congressional approval, however, it was necessary that 
the Navy have the area surveyed and land appraised to determine acquisition 
costs. The private appraisers who were given the contract for this work 
conducted preliminary inspections between 8-14 November 1951 and submitted 
their reports on the 15th. The proposed facility project was approved by 
the ».ecretary of the Navy on el December 1951. The request for land acqui- 
sition was approved by the “rmed Services Committee of Congress on 15 


January 1952.° 


COMMUNITY REACT ION 

In the meantime the local newspapers started publishing on 15 
November 1951 articles, rather general in nature, to the effect that the 
‘avy was contemplating acquiring a 4,000 acre tract of land in the Calver- 
ton, Wading River, Manorville area. 4All were presumably based on the 
initial visit of the appraisers during which the farm owners concerned were 
contacted for permission to inspect the property. 

Continued agitation in the local press resulted in the niverhead 
Town Board passing a resolution on 21 ‘lovember 1951 requesting that a Navy 


representative meet with the Board and explain what the Navy contemplated 
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Siiavy Department files. 
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so that the town officials could be informed on the subject. 

Unfortunately, Congressional approval of the land acquisition 
had not yet been given to the Navy. Public announcement of the Wavy's 
plans could not, therefore, be made, and the soard's invitation had to be 
respectfully declined for the time being. Articles continued in the press 
but for the most part they merely reworked what had previously been said 
and included interviews with several of the land owners whose property 
had been inspected by the appraisers. One farmer, who owned 125 acres of 
potato and cultivated land on the proposed site, was particularly vehement 
in his public utterances and was quoted freely. 

Finally on 17 January, two days following Congressional approval, 
the local weekly came out with a two-inch headline "JET PLANES COMING" 
followed by "22 Millions for Wading River-Calverton Area," "...1,000 Acres 
of Cultivated Farm Land to Be Paken...Price Range $50 - 9600 per Acre." 

In the meantime work continuec toward the acquisition of land and design 


of the facility. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

On 31 January 1952, the Navy and Grumman sponsored a public meeting 
and luncheon at Bethpage with responsible public officials of the Riverhead 
area, the local Congressman, and some sixty interested parties including 
the press. Not only was the scope of the project outlined through use of 
area maps and explanation of the land-acquisition process, but specific 
inquiries from those in attendance were answered. Typical of such questions 
were: can farms be plowed and planted in 1952; if planted, will harvesting 


be permitted; if not allowed to harvest, will the crop be psid for; when 
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will owners have to get off their farms; when will owners be paid for the 
land; how much will be paid for land per acre and for farm buildings; 

why is this particular site wanted; and why couldn't it be shifted 2,000 
feet to the west to avoid some of the farms? 

The Navy's replies to the above questions are equally interesting 
and serve to illustrate the Government's efforts to minimize the shock of 
the project to the community. They are briefly summarized in the same 
order as the above questions. 

Farms located outside the immediate construction area could be 
planted and harvested in 1952. In those cases where construction pro- 
gressec faster than originally planned, a late harvest might not be pos- 
sible. In the arrangement under which the farmer would stay on the land 
after the Government had acquired ownership, however, the rent would 
reflect this risk. The Government is prohibited by law to pay for crops 
not harvested after it has taken possession. 

In accordance with the construction schedule each farmer would be 
notified several weeks, and in some cases several months, before he would 
be required to vacate his farm. 

The exact time when payment would be made would be impossible to 
predict. In no instance could owners be paid before the completion of 
appraisals and title searches. This would not mean that a particular 
owner need wait until all were completed. Farms to be vacated first would 
be processed first. To insure prompt payment the Navy would use direct 
negotiations with individuals. If negotiations proved unsuccessful, the 


Navy's estimate of fair market value would be deposited in court and the 
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owner permitted to draw on the deposit without jeopardizing his claim for 
a higher market value before the court. 

The nearby presence of Brookhaven National Laboratories with its 
radio towers, and the north-south Wading River Manor Road forming part of 
the site's western boundary, prevented shifting the site to the west. It 
was also necessary to acquire land north of Route 25 to provide essential 
runway approach zone clearance. 

The luncheon did much to prepare the community for the plant's 
arrival, and all of the guests seemed satisfied with the information 
received. Full coverage of the meeting was carried in the local weekly on 
? February. 

Condemnation proceedings were initiated on 7 February and authority 
to take possession of land immediately required for construction was given 
by the courts on 26 February. The contractor arrived at the site shortly 


thereafter and on 3 March clearing operations began. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 

It should be noted that the Navy and the Federal District Attorney's 
Office handled all matters pertaining to land acquisition. The actual 
facilities, such as runways and buildings, were constructed as a Civil Works 
industrial contract with Grumman similar to that used for the wartime con- 
struction at Bethpage. In this way Grumman administered, subject to Navy 
approval, the subcontracts for plans, specifications, and construction under 
the basic prime-cost, no-fee contract. Detailed inspection of the construc- 


tion work was accomplished by a private inspection firm jointly agreed upon 
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by Grumman and the Navy. For liaison purposes both organizations were 
represented at the site and in constant contact with the inspectors. 
Western and central Long Island contributed the majority of con- 
struction workers to the contractor's force. Very few workers were 
recruited from the Riverhead area. Average employment during construction 
was 525 with the peak of 800 occurring during September isa. Most workers 
commuted from their regular homes; however, many actually moved into the 
local area and were accommodated in surrounding tourist houses, a few 
motels, and numerous farm houses that took in boarders. Inasmuch as these 
workers were distributed over an area roughly twenty miles in radius, their 
presence in a community well adjusted to transient vacationists had little. 


if any, apparent impact. 


ACCESS ROAD REQUIREMENTS 

Private automobiles and car pools were, in the absence of adequate 
rail and bus transportation, used exclusively by the construction workers 
in commuting to and from the work site. Inasmuch as highway traffic was 
expected to increase upon commencement of plant operations, the Navy and 
Grumman met with representatives of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
the New York State Department of Public Works in September 1952 to deter- 
mine access road requirements. 

It was estimated that the plant would be manned and operated by 
&,000 employees working one shift in normal peacetime production. A more 
urgent national situation could be expected to increase this number 50 


percent. In event of a maximum national emergency, operations would expand 
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Personal interview with Mr. L.G.Evans and Mr. W.E.McKay, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., 5 March 1956. 
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to two shifts - 7,000 workers in the day and 5,000 at night. Parking 
facilities for 1,810 cars were included in the plans, and normal traffic 
out of the main gates was estimated to average 2,000 vehicles per day. 
Sixty percent, or 1,<00 vpd, were expected to go east toward Riverhead 
and 40 percent, or 800 vpd, would go westward on Route 25,° Although 
employment would increase 600 percent under maximum emergency conditions, 
the number of vehicles at the gates was predicted to be held to 4,000 by 
fuel rationing, group riding, and operation of public carriers. 

At the time of the access study, the only traffic information avail- 
able for the area was for Route 25 and 25A (alternate east-west highway 
from Port Jefferson which joins Route 25 just east of the Peconic River 
Facility). Data from a 1951 survey were expanded from a l-count in August 
195¢ for le daylight hours as follows: 

Route 25 west of Route 25A, 6477 ved 
Route 25 east of Route 25a, 7485 vpd 
Route e5A northwest of Route 25,1502 vpd 

The highway representatives considered that the state roads would 
be adequate and that most county and township roads would serve the in- 
creased traffic if maintenance was appropriately increased. 4 serious 
problem existed, however, on two secondary road sections which constitute 
the access route from the plant gate to Route 25. They had already started 


to break up after six months of construction traffic and were expected to 


be impassable within twelve months. 
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oii is of interest to note that a spot check made by the authors 
of traffic leaving the Peconic River Facility the evening of 29 March 1956 
revealed that most of the vehicles turned west on Route 25 and only a few 
turned in the direction of Riverhead. 
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Town and country officials advised that funds were not available 
for this road repair work. Local opinion was that the disadvantages 
imposed upon the community by the jet airfield exceeded the benefits 
bestowed, and local officials were not anxious, therefore, to readjust 
annual budgets to the detriment of roads already programmed that carry 
two or three times the traffic of this access road. Inasmuch as the defi- 
ciencies were serious enough to adversely affect plant operations, Federal 
and State highway authorities financed and performed the necessary access 


; a, 
route improvement work. 


TRANSITION FROM BETHPAGE 

Construction of the Peconic River Facility during the summer of 
1954 had reached the point where Grumman could start operations. The Navy 
lease is for a five-year period with the company's right to renew for two 
additional five-year terms. Under the terms of the lease, rental payments 
are based on the productive use of the facility in terms of "man hours" 
with a minimum annual rental of $250,000. 4s the productive man hours 
increase, the rent increases. In addition to its defense production, which 
amounted to approximately 98 percent of the company's total sales for 1955, 
Grumman has the right to use the plant for commercial purposes with the 
stipulation that the facilities will be maintained in such condition that 
they would be at all times capable of producing military aircraft for the 


Navy within thirty days after receipt of a mobilization eee 
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nee Department files. 


peeecored interview with Mr. L.G.Evans, Grumman «ircraft Inginecring 
Corp., 5 March 1956. 
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The move from Bethpage was accomplished in increments, so that 
production could be maintained at its normal efficiency. Each operation 

was laid out, studied, and thoroughly understood before transfer to the 

new plant. For example, in phasing the FOF Cougar final assembly move, 
the assembly line was set up at Bethpage in Plant 2 and operated exactly 
as it would be at Peconic. When all the kinks were straightened out, the 


assembly line was moved. 


TRANSFERS TO FECONIC 

Personnel were transferred with, or slightly in advance of, each 
phase (see Table 81 for tabulation of transfers). In the early stages 
transportation was providec between Bethpage and Peconic at company expense. 
Employees who were faced with an extended drive to and from the plant were 
paid a slight additional compensation for a period not cxceeding six months. 
In selecting transferees priority was given, where possible, to those 
living in the eastern part of Long Island. Those living west of Deer Park 
Road (approximate halfway point between Manhattan and Peconic) that chose 
to buy a home closer to the new plant were offered the services of the 
company's legal staff and financial assistance without charge. Between 
March 1954 and February 1956, 169 emplovees had taken advantage of this 
assistance. 

Grumman encouraged those that moved to settle in the area between 
Bethpage and Peconic, so that if necessity dictated a subsequent transfer 
back to the old plant, commuting would not be a problem. (Although figures 
were not available, it was reported that most of the new homes were estab- 


lished near Route 25 in the Smithtown and Centcreach peeeeea 


9Personal interview with Mr. C. Kingsley, Grumman ..ircraft Engineecr- 
ing Corp., 30 March 1956. 
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TABLE 81 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


EMPLOYEES TRANSFERRED TO PECONIC RIVER F.CILITY 
1954 - 1956 
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Operational 
Direct and 
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9 August 1954 E65 594 659 
16 fjugust Cor 402 669 
5 January 1955 284 440 724 
17 January 284 44e 726 
el March 367 471 838 
&5 May 550 500 1,050 
10 June na na POU 
29 August 690 55g 1,249 
eo March 1956 fplsk 585 1,296 


na - not available 


Source: Grumman circraft "ngincering Corporation 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Considerable effort was expended by the company to cffect a smooth 
transition into thc new community. 4s noted carlicr, the local authori- 
ties were thoroughly briefed as to the reasons for locating the plant in 
the Calverton area. Condemned land that was not put to immediate use was 
made available by lease to the original owners for the 1954 farming season. 
Highway officials were advised of anticipated traffic demands, so that 
maintenance schedules and budgets could be intelligently planned. The two 
local fire districts (both staffed with volunteers) were assisted in their 
training programs through instruction by company personnel as well as 
donations to aid in the procurement of needed fire-fighting equipment. 

Evidently one of the major worries of the community leaders, and 
the cause of their initial opposition, was the fear that many of the notato 
pickers might be diverted to Grumman. Once it was made clear that the 
company needed and could only use trained personnel, this concern over 
labor conditions disappeared. Even though the plant is within the areas 
of three school districts and two fire and police districts, there have 
been no problems of significance. There are no zoning controls in effect 
which would serve to assist or hinder the facility's construction or 


, 10 
operations. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 
This absence of zoning controls as well as local inertia (it might 


better be described as an aversion) to community planning points out a basic 
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Se eeenva interview with Mr. L. G. Evans, Grumman aircraft Engineering 
Corp., 5 March 1956. 
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weakness in the plant's situation. Under favorable economic influences, 
the Peconic River Facility is just as susceptible to encroaching urban 
development as was the Bethpage site. 

To forestall this development until adequate protective devices 
can be established, the company has solicited the cooperation of local 
building associations by educating them to the undesirability of construc- 
tion within a radius of two or three miles of a jet airfield. These asso- 
Cciations have given excellent cooperation. There has been some construc- 
tion, however, by small developers who are not members of such associations. 
Upon the completion of the presently contemplated Long Island Expressway, 


these scattered nuclei could be the source of future expanding developments. 








PART VI 


REACT IONS 
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REACT IONS 

Whenever it becomes necessary for governmental agencies to exercise 
the right of condemnation through the power of eminent domain, there are 
immediate reactions from the people whose property is affected and from the 
community as a whole. The seriousness and magnitude of any objections they 
may have depends on the extent of the owner's loss and the influence of the 
new project on the community in general. 

If the project involves the displacement of people, there are 
important consequences to be considered. Certain adjustments must be recog- 
nized regardless of the size of the group affected, its social character- 
istics, or the urgency of the acquisition. The changes undergone by the 
individuals in the group are not necessarily undesirable or tragic, but 
almost all daily routines are disrupted during the transition period, and 
permanent effects may be produced in the fundamental patterns of personal 
life. 

The relocation disturbs the normal course of living among those 
moved. For those whose livelihood is derived from the land and natural 
resources, thero is actual separation from the economic base. This may 
mean either a change in employment or re-establishment in another location. 
Perhaps no aspect of the relocation process is more complicated than the 
uprooting of families, for they are faced with the problem of leaving their 
homes, friends, and community, to which thcre may be strong emotional ties. 
If the acquisition involves land on which people depend for their liveli- 
hood, even though the home remains untouchec, the consequences still disturb 


those affected. 
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In cases where governmental use removes the land from the revenue- 
earning tax rolls, there may be considerable distress amont the remaining 
residents, inasmuch as they can expect increased tax rates on their property 
to support the deficit. In the small, rural community this problem may be 
so acute that it can only be solved through the medium of state and federal 
assistance. The strain is intensified by the time lag between the need and 
relief. 

Reactions are not limited to objections, however. New enterprises 
usually mean increased employment for personnel and industrial services, 
and attendant community growth. Those who normally supply these demands 
look upon the newcomer with anticipation and enthusiasm. It was not unusual, 
then, that in the acquisition of the 4500 acres for the Peconic River Facil- 
ity, reactions were varied. Because of the publicity local newspapers had 
given the proposed governmental action prior to any official announcement, 
the local farmers held protest meetings. The land-holders split, if you 
will, into two groups: those who were willing to negotiate for the sale of 
their farms and to cooperate fully; and those who greeted the proposed 
action with muted hostility and attempts to exert pressures through political 
influence. The former reaction is exemplified by a letter received by the 
Nary: "...We received a Declaration of Taking yesterday which upset my 
husband and myself. Our farm is located on Swan Pound Road, Manorville, 
and we understand that a jet plant is soon to be started here...We will do 
our best to cooperate with the Government and we do look forward to knowing 
just what concerns our well being so that we may proceed intelligently and 


ecomonically..." In dealing with people who take this approach, one of the 
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most important aspects, often ignored by governmental agencies, is that 
of cementing public relations through prompt and courteous response. A 
check of the record shows that special effort was made on this project to 
speed replies, which were usually in the hands of individuals within five 
to seven days. Unfortunately, agencies are sometimes prevented from 
giving the personal touch by existing regulations and procedure, and normal 
official letters often serve to confuse or anger the recipient. 

An example of the other extreme is the following excerpt from one 
of many letters received: "...We have been here in business for over 50 
years and never have we ever been run over roughshod as we have in this 
dirty deal. For a country as great as ours to treat its citizens in such 
a despicable manner - is inconceivable. You take away everything we have 
worked so hard to keep, and insure our future - without even a warning: 
Telling us in March we couldn't plant our farm and not a word about our 
loss of income this year - only an offer of 10 over an unjust appraisal. 
Adding insult to injury was its only accomplishment..." ‘hile this repre- 
sents a rather unreasonable objection, those in charge must at all times 
operate with an attitude that leaves no doubt that the government does 
respect the individual's viewpoint and is in sympathy with his problen. 
One of the difficulties in existing law is that there can be no reimburse- 
ment for loss in income or for the cost of moving to new locations. Payment 
can only be made on the value of the property taken. In this case, efforts 
were made by field forces to lessen the burden by selling back buildings 
to the original owner for removal; construction was scheduled around crops 


which the farmer had in the ground in order to enable him to harvest them, 
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even though he had been reimbursed for crop loss at the time of purchase. 
The extent to which these practices can be carried depends on the partic- 
ular project and the personnel performing them. 

Following the official Navy announcement of its intention to 
acquire the site, attempts were made to negotiate the purchase of the land 
with owners, the government's offer being based on an appraisal survey of 
each ownership. As sometimes happens, offers made to the owners were con- 
sidered insufficient. The offers ran from »500 to $750 per acre for good 
farmland, but owners thought they should get 1,000 to $1,500 per acre; 
the scrub woodland price of $125 per acre was unacceptable to some, who 
foresaw the possible value these parcels might have as real estate develop- 
ment property; the government cannot, of course, offer to buy at a price 
based on what might be the speculative value, but must use the appraised 
value, plus or minus 10%, determined from the history of like sales in the 
immediate area over the preceding months. 

After unsuccessful attempts to negotiate sales, the farmers rallied 
in their local farm association in a united effort to get higher prices for 
their land. Here we see the real problem facing the persons losing their 
land. The emotional reaction has given way to objective analysis of the 
economic problem imposed. The place where these land-owners were really 
hurt was the pocketbook, because they could not replace the property they 
were about to lose through the purchase of other land in the area. It is 
an unfortunate fact that there are always those who will go to any length 
to profit from another's misfortune. ‘ith the original announcements that 


the government was to establish a plant in the vicinity, land operators 
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took up options on available properties to await the expectec rush of 
buyers; others purchased desirable lands outright. By the time the farmers 
being moved could or did attempt to find a new farm, prices had gone up 
beyond their reach, and they could not replace the lost property with the 
money they realized from the sale or condemnation proceedings. 

In certain cases involving large groups of people, it is possible 
that Congress might pass legislation designed to assist these people in 
relocation, but the time lapse between the need and the relief is usually 


such as to render the assistance practically useless and even discriminatory. 
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of the vast area required for the construction of the Savannah River Atomic 
Plant, Congress passed legislation enabling the payment of a relocation 
sum to the displaced persons. However, the passage of this legislation 
occurred after many of the owners had left the area, and the law contained 
stipulations that the funds could only be used to relieve the burden of 
those who had not yet left the property. Is this not discriminatory against 
those who willingly cooperated and gave up their land first, but who now 
cannot be reimbursed for any additional costs incurred? 

There was no relief legislation for the owners of the Peconic prop- 
erties and perhaps none was really needed, but one cannot but wonder why 
the legislation governing the taking of the properties of individuals should 
not contain provision for relocation allowance or reimbursement. The idea 
of relocation compensations is not a new one. There have been any number of 


cases abroad where, in the removal of large groups from their proporty, 
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adequate provisions were made to case the burden. 

The seriousness of the burden on the land owner who steps out onto 
the real estate market to replace property at an inflated or speculative 
value is indicated by the fact that less than a third of the permanent and 
semi-permanent residents of the area taken for the Feconic Plant were able, 
or chose, to resettle in the local area. 

One of the aspects of condemnation not always made clear to the 
owner is that upon the filing and issuance of the declaration of taking, 
which empowers the government to occupy the property, the owner can draw 
from the money deposited with the court by the condemning agency an amount 
equivalent to the appraised value without prejudicing any subsequent court 
action for additional damages. In the case of the Peconic Plant, the Navy 
carefully advised people of this right, in hopes that the availability of 
immediate cash would lessen the financial problem and enable them to search 
out new land before inflated valucs took hold. 

Due to the inability to agree on sales prices during negotiations, 
the Navy was placed in the undesirable position of having to resort to 
condemnation to acquire the necessary property. The wheels of justice turn 
Slowly, and now, after more than three years, there are still settlements 
before the courts. It should be pointed out that the process of condemnation 
is not resorted to by the military until all efforts to conduct a satisfac- 
tory friendly negotiated sale have failed. of course, there are always 
cases of clouded title that can be handled in no other way. 

The only sizable portion of the property obtained through negotiated 


sale was that previously purchased for Grumman by the Montauk Building Cor- 
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poration. This 583 acre plot in the approximate center of the site was 
offered to the government by the corporation at the total cost incurred in 
its acquisition or at appraised valuation, whichever sum turned out to be 
the smaller. This offer was made to insure that neither the corporation 
nor the parent company, Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, would 
ever be open to the slightest criticism or suspicion of having attempted 
to make any profit through advance knowledge of the site of the ncw plant. 
Before leaving the field of immediate and personal reactions, the 
following indicates the diversity of problems that may confront peovle 
affected by such a project. A teacher in a school located on the site wrote, 
",..the time for signing contracts for the next school year is at hand, and 
I should like to know what to do. If I sign the contract and the school is 
closed before June of 1953, will the government reimburse me for the rest 
of my contract salary? If the school is closed this June, where will the 
children go, as most of them can remain in the district for another year?..." 
At Peconic this problen never materialized, for the school building was 
moved to a new site adjacent to the area and located on land donated by the 
owner. This solved the school problem before it ever really caused any 
difficulty. However, such is not always the case. There must be close 
coordination between the federal and local authorities whenever vital commu- 
nity services are disrupted. 
It is interesting to note that the person donating the land for the 
school in the above case was later able to sell the rest of his holdings as 
desirable residential property because of the location of the school. 


Whether this was opportunism or just chance is left to the reader to decide. 
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Aside from the personal and group reaction, there was a community- 
wide cry from almost all residents of Riverhead Township objecting to the 
government acquisition because it meant that over 4500 acres would be 
removed from the revenue-earning tax rolls. This poses a question that is 
difficult to answer satisfactorily; the stand usually taken is to the effect 
that the new use to which the property is to be put will bring additional 
business and money into the area that will more than offset the loss in 
taxes at the immediate site. While this concept stemmed the pressure at 
Peconic until after the plant was in operation, the local government then 
tried to tax the lessee, Grumman, in proceedings that failed in the courts. 
Machinery is set up in New York State whereby local communities can apply 
for State and Federal aid to support schools, etc., in areas affected by 
government installations. 

The only other community group objection to the new plant occurred 
when the farmers of the area voiced the fear that the plant would immediately 
compete with the local farm employer for the available labor supply. This 
was very quickly handled by pointing out to the community that the employees 
of the new plant were to be skilled workers, recruited for the most part 
from the parent plant at Bethpage. It is essential, when rumors of this 
sort start, that the people be immediately provided with sufficient informa- 
tion to quell local fears. Failure to handle quickly community rumors such 
as this can only result in serious damage to public relations. Regardless 
of the rights of the governmental agency and the ultimate use of the land 
or facility, public relations are of paramount importance. 


The scope of the Peconic Plant, both in physical size and total new 
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employment, was insufficient to bring about any sustained "boom" in the 
surrounding communities. There was the usual increase in local spending 
by the construction workers, but many of the people commute to their jobs, 
and that means that they also take their pay checks out of the area. Thus 
the payroll is spread throughout much of Suffolk and Nassau Counties. 
This, of course, reduces the economic advantage to the local consumer and 
retail businesses. However, in anticipation that the location of the new 
plant would draw not only additional residents, but also other industrial 
enterprises, there has been considerable speculation in land and some 
increase in mercantile establishments in the center of Riverhead itself. 

Since there are no apparent physical developments in the area that 
can be directly attributed to the new Peconic Plant, the field of real 
estate values and their fluctuations has been chosen to point out the prob- 
able effects of the plant on the area. The writers are indebted to Mr. 
James L. Niland, Real Estate Valuation Expert, for the material on this 
aspect of the problem. 

In order to appreciate the effect on property values, which the 
Grumman Peconic Plant motivated, it is necessary to review briefly the chronol- 
ogy of the acquisition. Preliminary inspections of the area were conducted 
in November, 1951, by an appraisal team and tentative valuations established. 
At this time owners were informed that the government was contemplating 
acquisition of their property, and permission to make site inspection was 
requested; there were no difficulties in obtaining this permission. By 
January, 195¢<, the New York City and local newspapers were carrying general 


items describing the approximate location and size of the project; on 3l 
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January, representatives of the Navy met at Riverhead with the public 
and local officials to inform the people of the projected plant and its 
physical characteristics. Immediately following this meeting the local 
property owners in the affected area met in what amounted to a protest 
meeting. 

On 7 February the government filed requests for right of immediate 
entry for the purposes of survey and appraisal on property within the 
perimeter of the proposed acquisition, and on 26 February a petition for 
declaration of immediate possession for those parcels required for the 
initial construction. Construction was started within thirty days and pro- 
ceeded to completion. 

The publicity given the project by newspapers of New York City 
and the surrounding area from November 1951 through April 1952, with the 
estimates of employment running up to 4,000, attracted real estate specula- 
tors to the area like bees flocking to a honey tree. This resulted.in the 
skyrocketing of land prices in this strictly rural area, as well as in the 
surrounding communities. This was particularly true of the larger tracts 
of land having poor soil and covered with scrub timber growth. A good many 
of these plots had been on the market for a number of years with no buyers. 
The sales activity was almost nil from 1945 to 1951, a time when the index 
of real estate transactions in Suffolk County was at a high level. The 
rural setting of the Peconic Plant, with its surrounding acreage of farmland 
and undeveloped woodland, is shown in the recent pictures in Plates 3 and 4. 

As can be scen from these photographs, there is very little visual 


evidence of change or new development in the immediate vicinity. Except for 
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the construction of a few single dwellings and the start of two small 
residential subdivisions, there has been no activity close to the plant. 
The photograph in Plate 5 shows the location and size of the development 
located about one mile west of the site on the north side of State Route 
zo. Plate 6 shows the size and type of dwelling being put up in the second 
development which is about three miles west of the plant on the north side 
of State Route 25. The units are advertized to sell for from $7,000 to 
$9,000. There have been frequent public announcements of additional real 
estate subdivisions to be built, but they have not yet materialized. The 
only other development of any consequence is located south of Riverhead 
about ten miles by road from the plant. There are some fifty year-round 
homes in this group, and it is understood that the operators have had dif- 
ficulty in finding tenants. This may explain the reluctance of promoters 
to start other units. 

In adjacent areas, construction for commercial use is limited and 
has had no apparent impetus from the Peconic Plant as yet. The exceptions 
to this are the new retail outlets being built in downtown Riverhead, which 
can be attributed more to natural expansion than to the new plant. 

On the whole, the area has remained rural in character and sparsely 
settled. Road frontage development is limited to Route 25 and so far has 
confined itself to a diner and two motels. 

Since the economic base of the community has been agricultural in 
nature, it is necessary to inject the farm picture for the past few years, 
for it has had a marked effect on the land values above and beyond any reac- 


tion attributable to the new plant. As previously stated, the potatoes of 
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Eastern Long Island constitute a large percentage of national production; 
this vegetable is the major crop in Suffolk County, and available figures 
put production acreage at about 55,000 acres. In the township of Riverhead 
there are some <50 farms which account for 28% of the productive acreage 
of the county. 

There are indications that acreage devoted to the potato crop has 
taken a downward trend, brought about by the elimination in Nassau County 
of farms taken over for residential development, but at the same time there 
has been a substantial increase in the yield per acre, because increased 
use of irrigation permits a more profitable cultivation of the less desir- 
able soil types. Production per acre has been raised from €35 bushels in 
1937-1941 to 365 in 1950. Potato production has proven to be a profitable 
venture, particularly through 1948. However, there have been years during 
which increased production costs and wide market fluctuations made it impos- 
sible to realize a profit. The 195¢ crop year, benefiting from the combi- 
nation of large production acreage, high yield, and record prices, was 
outstanding. The years 1953 and 1954, through adverse weather conditions 
and poor markets, reversed the situation. To what extent these two poor 
years in a row have adversely affected the value of farm land is not fully 
apparent. However, the number of sales of farms in the 1953-54 and the 
1954-55 winter seasons was much smaller than that of previous winters. 

While these local factors have had a dominating influence on valua- 
tion fluctuations, the general characteristics and trends in both Nassau and 
Suffolk County have contributed to them also, and they need to be understood 


in order to weigh the impact of the new Peconic Plant. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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The phenomenal growth of Nassau County in the past decade has 
diverted thousands of acres of farmland into housing sites at unit land 
values far in excess of their agricultural worth. This activity, combined 
with the industrial growth, displaced farmers who reinvested in farms as 
far east as Riverhead in Suffolk County. Added to this is the present 
diversion of farm lands in western Suffolk County by the building boom 
that has continued to move eastward. The prices paid by the newcomers to 
eastern Suffolk County were low in comparison with prices received for the 
sale of land to the west, but above the levels previously existing in the 
Riverhead area. 

The same pressures have operated on land not adapted to agriculture. 
The fortunes made from speculation in the turnover of land in Nassau County 
and western Suffolk County have attracted still more speculators in the 
field. Many of these have reinvested in property in eastern Suffolk County. 

During the past three years all of these factors have operated at 
an accelerated pace. Construction of the new Grumman Peconic Plant brought 
on a surge of speculative activity in the vicinity of the site. As a result, 
woodlands that had for years been a static market with prices of $30 to 
$125 per acre, depending upon soil and location, were converted to an active 
market with a typical price of 350 per acre; subdivision lots in the nearby 
residential developments jumped from 450 to $750 per lot, business frontage 
from $15 to $40 per front foot. Cleared, tillable farm land, close to the 
Riverhead business section, having a pre-Grumman price of about ‘600 per 
acre, jumped to prices of $1,500 to $2,000 per acre. 


The announcement in 1953 of plans for the construction of the long- 
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talked-of Long Island Expressway, extending easterly from the limits of 
New York City to Riverhead, brought on a new wave of speculation in real 
estate, particularly in areas to the south and west of the Grumman Plant. 

All of these factors have undoubtedly contributed to the increases 
in the selling price of the poorest quality woodland located to the south 
of Riverhead and to the south and east of the plant site. During the past 
twenty years there had been virtually no market for this land, valued in 
1950 at 25 to »50 per acre. Thousands of acres went begging at tax sales 
with no buyers; however, by the summer of 1954 market prices reached levels 
of $125 to $150 per acre. Current market prices appear to be in the vicinity 
of $350 per acre, with complete disregard for location or soil quality. 

Despite these substantial increases, both in real estate transac- 
tions and prices, there is still almost no physical evidence of changed 
conditions. Seemingly few of the 1300 acres of tillable land in the thirty 
farms acquired in acquisition of the plant site have been replaced by the 
clearing of additional lands, and residential development has been limited, 
as described. 

This apparent state of suspended development is not necessarily 
indicative of things to come. With the improvement in transportation which 
the expressway will provide, additional permanent residents and new indus- 
tries seeking to escape the metropolitan pressures to the west will undoubt- 
edly move into the area. When this happens, the lack of adequate community 
planning and zoning regulation could result in the eventual development of 
the land surrounding the Peconic Plant to the point where buffer areas would 


have to be acquired at considerable cost to protect both the public md the 
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interests of the Government. 

It may be possible to solve the problem through the use of aviga- 
tion easements and/or restrictive covenants to establish protective boundary 
buffer areas. However, action to obtain this protection should be taken 
immediately, lest increasing land values render such a plan prohibitive in 
cost; otherwise the Navy and Grumman may look forward to a repetition of 


the Bethpage situation in the not-too-distant future. 








Pages 228 and 229 deleted. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Shore Establishment-Community relationship is not predestined 
from the outset. A constructive beginning will, nonetheless, provide an 
excellent foundation upon which to build. The limitations of this study, 
as well as the complexity of the subject, preclude the suggestion that 
there is a panacea. However, the following discussion will serve to point 
out certain aspects of the planning and acquisition phases which warrant 


particular attention. 


BASIC SITUATIONS 

Generally speaking, there are four basic possibilities: (1) the 
shore facility ignores the problems of the community, and vice versa; 
(2) the two parties (shore facility and local interests) establish an 
informal working arrangement which can be changed at any time by mutual 
consent; (3) the shore facility acquires in one way or another a "protec- 
tive" land area around its territory; and (4) the two parties (shore facility 
and local governmental body) effect a formal cooperation within the frame- 
work of a sound program based on mutual understanding and consideration. 

Obviously, it is impractical for either party to ignore the other. 
On one hand, the industrial activity is dependent on the community for its 
essential services; on the other hand, the community will inevitably be 
affected and may be greatly benefited by the presence of a successful and 
stable industry. Consequently, the first plan will only be resorted to 
under circumstances of extreme necessity. 

While the second plan seems to offer a simple and easy solution to 


the problem, it is subject to serious pitfalls in actual practice. Certainly, 
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good neighbors can work out a sentleman's agreement which would operate 
satisfactorily, but this is necessarily dependent upon continuing harmony 
of the parties concerned. At best this is a makeshift arrangement with 
doubtful prospects. People do not live forever; friendships have been 
known to dissolve in disagreements; and a firm basic development plan may 
never be realized. Finally, it is unrealistic to assume that in the long 
run either party will forego an economic advantage in order to preserve an 
informal arrangement. | 

In circumstances where the industry finds it impossible to develop 
satisfactory arrangements with the community, whereby its interests are 
safeguarded, it may be compelled by the economic situation to gain control 
of enough land to satisfy its foreseeable requirements. In the case of 
the air facility, which involves airport installations, uncontrolled con- 
struction in the perimeter area can nullify its operational usefulness. 
Hence, in order to protect its investment, the first impulse of the industry 
might be to acquire all the contiguous land which it could conceivably 
afford, without regard to any planned development. In view of flight 
approach patterns, acreage required will be very considerable. The use of 
restrictive covenants and avigation easements are a means by which land can 
be controlled without actual purchase. Unfortunately, the acquisition of 
these rights frequently involves such a heavy investment that it is more 
economical for the industry to buy the land outright. 

In the case of Federal property (assuming Congressional authoriza- 
tion and adequate funds), the industrial planner might be tempted to follow 


this course. Such a field would, of course, be ideal froz the aviation point 
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of view, but would seem both impractical to the community planner and com- 
pletely outrageous to the general public. Municipal and school authorities 
would immediately object, and with some reason, to the loss of income 

from taxes on the diverted land. Agricultural interests would voice objec- 
tions to the removal of productive farmland from the local economy. 
Political ramifications render the acquisition of unlimited areas as protec- 
tive and buffer strips absolutely unfeasible. And yet, unless future 

growth is protected in some way, the facility may find itself strangled by 
peripheral development. 

Without a doubt, the most promising approach to a real solution of 
the whole problem is to strive for formal cooperation based on mutual under- 
standing and consideration. Essential to the success of this endeavor are 
integrated and comprehensive regulations governing the use and zoning of the 
entire community. These regulations should derive from a sound master plan 
based on the needs and interests of all elements of the community, and on 
the characteristics and limits of the natural resources of the area. The 
administration of this plan must be entrusted to a single body created by 
legislative action and empowered with enforcement authority under the general 
jurisdiction of the courts. Insofar as possible, members should be appointed 
or employed under such regulations as to obviate political manipulation. 
Only in this way can the rule of "no exceptions" be effectively enforced. 

Although the ideal land use integration is not easily effected, 
examples of achievements in this direction exist in the Kittimat. Canada, 
and Stanford, California, developments. Admittedly, these are controlled by 


private enterprise (Aluminum Company of Canada and Stanford University), 
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permitting a degree of regulation impossible in general community planning, 
but the principles involved are the same everywhere. Generally speaking, 


local governments are not well equipped to carry on such a program. 


AN INTERIM SCHEME 

Up to the present, at least, the actual functioning of building 
regulation and zoning programs as applied to the airfield problem leaves 
much to be desired. An interim solution of the problems confronting the 
aviation interests can best be achieved through a combination of the basic 
approaches outlined above. 

Until goning regulation can be depended upon, only that land 
essential to the actual airfield and its runway end zone approaches should 
be acquired. However, restrictive covenants or avigation easements should 
be obtained covering the contiguous influence area (three-mile radius from 
runways). The restrictive covenant is preferable to the avigation easement 
in that it “freezes” the use of the land in its present form for a predes- 
tined period. For example, under a restricted covenant, farm land remains 
agricultural and cannot be developed into residential or industrial proper- 
ties. An avigation easement, on the other hand, does not restrict the type 
of development, but only imposes a limit on heights. 

Little can be done to guard against objections and law suits from 
those already residing within the three-mile zone of influence. However, 
future housing and industrial development can be restrained through the use 
of restrictive covenants. In applying the principles of the restrictive 
covenant, the "conditions" should not be so unrealistic as to prohibit all 


human occupancy within the area. Agricultural land can thereby be retained 
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within the economic structure of the community. This will also assist 
the establishment of harmonious relations between leaders of the community 
and industry - a necessary prerequisite for successful development planning 
programs. 

The above scheme has much to commend it inasmuch as the facility's 
operational requirements are recognized from the very beginning, before 
peripheral build-up, and thereby exploits the economic advantage of the 


unimproved land's low value. 


ACQUISITION PROBLEMS 
The problems and reactions arising from land acquisition by any 
governmental agency are normally more difficult to handle than those faced 
by a private corporation. The basic reasons for this lie in the regula- 
tions and controls under which the governmental body must act. The private 
concern, in contrast, is usually free to move unmolested and unhindered, 
at least to the point in operations where it is ready and willing to make 
a public announcement of its intentions and program. 
The acquisition of land for the Peconic River Facility demonstrated 
a number of conditions which arise under present procedures: 
ae Rumors concerning an impending acquisition are well circu- 
lated prior to the notice of taking by the Government. 
b. Speculators, basing their actions on the rumors, promptly 
purchase land in the area. 
c. Because of this speculative activity, owners consider the 
official appraisals unrealistic. 
d. The communities resent removal of the land from the local 


tax rolls. 
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The first three of these reactions can be attributed directly to the 
requirement that the Government obtain an on-site appraisal of the proposed 
condemnation before submitting the project to higher authority for approval. 
The fourth condition is due to the Government's nonrecognition of the local 
governmental body's interest in the land - a silent partner of the land 


owner so to Speak. 


APPRAISALS 

Government land acquisition in its preparatory stages is classified 
confidential. This is necessary to prevent speculative influences from 
adversely affecting market valuations. On the other hand, appraisers making 
on-site inspections must identify themselves and at least partially explain 
their intended purpose before land owners will permit them on the property. 
Even though there has been no detailed information released, the land 
owners' knowledge that the Government is interested in their land is suffi- 
cient cause for uneasiness, rumors. and speculation. Whatever the land's 
value the day before, it is now higher. No matter how experienced and 
skillful he may be, the appraiser cannot accurately predict this fluctua- 
tion. His report, therefore, can only reflect the market value at the time 
of his on-site inspection. 

This "leak" is unnecessary. An equally satisfactory estimate can 
be made by the appraiser without actually going into the area. An experi- 
enced local appraiser will already know the land's approximate value from 
his knowledge of the region's real estate history. Detailed coverage of the 
improvements can be obtained from aerial photographs. The resultant appraisal 


will not vary appreciably from that of the present method and has considerably 


or 
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morc merit, inasmuch as there can be no occasion for disclosure of inten- 
tions and the market romains undisturbed. In this way acquisition pro- 
cedures (negotiations and/or filing of notice of taking) can be initiated 
simultaneously with the first official public announcement of Congressional 
approval of the project. Truc, the estimate will not be infallible (the 
present method is similarly dcfective), but it does permit the Government 


to enter a quiet, rather than a turbulent, market situation. 


THE EXCLUDED PARTY 

Taxes are not normally affected by the transfer of property from 
one owner to another. The new owner continues to pay local charges based 
upon assessed valuations. Such a procedure insures a continuous source of 
revenue to the local governmental body to support its regular operations. 
The local governing body therefore possesses a definitely established 
interest in the land. However, upon acquisition, Government property is 
immediately removed from the local tax roles. There is no reparation made 
for this severance of interest. The argument that Government projects bring 
with them new money which stimulates and strengthens the area's economy 
dodges the real issue. 

Correction of this inequity will serve to relax the growing resistance 
to Government acquisitions. However, it is not to be inferrec that the land 
should remain on the tax rolls and the Government pay tayes to a subordinate 
body. Hather, it is suggested that settlement be in the form of a lump-sum 


payment determined either by direct negotiation or court judgment. 
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SUMMAT ION 

Airfield planning concepts should be expanded to satisfy not only 
the obvious requirements of ground operations (i.e., buildings, ammunition 
storage, runways and approach zones, etc.), but also the three dimensional 
space requirements of low-level, high-speed jet aircraft operations within 
a three-mile radius of the field. The "restrictive covenant" princinvle 
would appear to hold great promise in this respect and is recommended for 
serious consideration. 

On-site examination of property by Government representatives prior 
to official announcement of acquisitions should be discontinued. The sub- 
stitution of aerial photo-reconnaissance methods for this work is recommended 
inasmuch as it will produce equally satisfactory results in evaluating 
topographic features and man-made improvements. This will enable the Govern- 
ment to negotiate with land owners in an.atmosphere free of rumor and spec- 
ulation. 

Current laws should be revised to recognize the local governmental 
body, as well as the actual land ower, as a party to land acquisitions. 

Such recognition should be in the form of a lump-sum settlement as reimburse- 
ment for loss of revenue through removal of the property from the local tax 


rolls. 
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APFENDIX A 
METHODOLOGY 
The authors have been encouraged by their advisers to include, 
as an addendum, a short description of their organization and experiences 
incident to the investigation and preparation of this monograph. Possibly 
those who follow may find this of value in subsequent studies of a similar 


nature. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECT 

At first it was contemplated that the project would include a 
variety of naval installations in various settings - for examole, a ship- 
yard in a metropolitan community. an air station in a suburban community. 
an ammunition depot in a rural area, and possibly others. In discussing 
the project with those more experienced in these matters, and after attempt- 
ing to outline the subject in this form, it was soon recognized that the 
original scheme was much too ambitious. Time and available resources dic- 
tated that the project be reduced in scope to a particular installation 
relatively free from the intangible and complicating influences of a large 
metropolitan area. Although not essential, it was desirable that the 
installation be conveniently accessible to the authors from Princeton. 

Navy Department cooperation in the project was obtained through 
correspondence from the Chairman of the Civil Engineering Department, 
Princeton University, to the Chief of the cureau of Yards and Docks. This 
was followed by a visit by the authors to the Bureau, at which time it was 
suggested that an appropriate case study would be that of the growth and 


development of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation in Long Island. 
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Through the services of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the project was 
cleared with representatives of Grumman and the Bureau of feronautics. 
Upon returning to the University, concurrence in these arrange- 
ments was obtained from the faculty advisers. Confirmation of the earlier 
telephonic agreement with Grumman was then made by a letter from the 
authors requesting the opportunity of a meeting for the purpose of dis- 


cussing the project in detail. 


PRELIMINARY “ORK 

At this stage the project was little more than an idea in the 
minds of the authors - it had no direction. It was essential, therefore, 
that a plan be developed so that the study could be intelligently imple- 
mented. To this end a detailed outline and a series of questions for 
investigation, see Appendix B and C, were prepared. At the same time a 
work progress schedule, see Appendix D, was prepared. This was of inval- 


uable assistance in the execution of the study. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 

The initial conference with Grumman, Like all introductions, was 
considered to be extremely important. Naturally, the company's cooperation 
was essential to the study's success. The outline and questions served 
an important function in this respect for they provided Grumman with a 
concise picture of the scope and nature of the study, and, even more 
important, established a common ground for discussion. 

During the conference, which lasted several hours, each question 


was Giscussed in detail. On some points Grumman frankly advised that 
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information would not be available, for others appropriate sources were 
recommended, and the remainder of the questions were retained for further 
study and development. In this way the authors were able to establish 
immediately the areas in which they would have to concentrate their efforts. 

A form letter was then prepared (Appendix E) and sent to all 
recommended and possible sources of information with appropriate changes 
in the context to fit the background of the recipient. ‘here practicable, 
every response was followed through with a personal interview. As was to 
be expected, some contacts were more productive than others, and frequently 
they referred to other possible sources. Eventually the point was reached 
where recommended sources had already been interviewed. We felt this a 
good indication that the field had been covered. 

Various public agencies and local planning bodies revealed in 
their responses that much of the available statistical information is of 
questionable value for comparative purposes. For example, the most 
dependable source for area population figures was found to be the Long 
Island Lighting Company. The difficulty in working with Federal census 
data is caused by such factors as the variations in tract delimitations 
from one census to the next. To track these facts down and assemble the 
available information meant, of course, numerous letters and considerable 
travel on the part of the authors. The entire Spring vacation was spent 
commuting daily to New York City and Long Island, with a trip to Washington. 
D.C. on the side. During this phase of the work the authors were furtunate 
in being able to use the offices of the District Public Works Officer at 


90 Church Street as their New York base of operations. 
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It is interesting to note the rather unusual and circuitous routes 
that had to be followed in the collection of some data. It had been 
expected originally, for example, that Grumman would know where its em- 
ployees lived. This proved not to be the case for Grumman is only inter- 
ested in the fact that its employees live on Long Island - not their 
distribution within the community. How to demonstrate this distribution 
posed a problem until it was learned from an independent source that the 
Government Statistical Corporation had complied a tabulation by school 
districts (those that had requested Federal assistance) of public school 
pupils whose parents worked on Federally-owned properties. A portion of 
the Grumman employees come under this parental category; therefore, it 


was possible to construct at least part of the picture. 


FREPARATION OF MANUSCRIFT 

The day finally arrived when we could devote no more time to field 
work. It was necessary to begin writing. For several days efforts in 
working from the original outline were unsuccessful. This was due, for 
the most part, to the discontinuous and patchy nature of our information. 
It could not be broken down chronologically so that finite comparisons 
between periods of growth of industry and community could be made. It was 
thereupon decided to treat each component of the study individually. As 
indicated in Appendix F, the reader's thoughts are carried progressively 
from the broad over-all picture down to sharp focus on the specific problem. 

This procedure had the additional advantage of permitting the 
authors to divide the work in "pre-packed" units. Lt. Cahill is a native 


of Long Island and it was only natural that he handle the Area and Reactions 
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parts. Lt. Klingenmeier, by process of elimination, fell heir to the 
remainder. The Summary and Conclusions was a combined effort - one wrote 
the rough draft and the other smoothed out the wrinkles. 

The manuscript was then edited and submitted to the faculty 
advisers and Grumman for their review, suggestions, and comments. After 


the necessary revisions and corrections the thesis was published. 


SUMMARY 

A study of this nature is dependent for its successful prosecution 
not only upon the assiduous application of the student, but also upon the 
interest instilled in the many persons whose cooperation, in one form or 
another, is required. The authors consider themselves extremely fortunate 
in this respect for they were met at almost every turn with helpful assist- 
ance and guidance. In retrospect, the success of this study is attributed 
to four equally important factors: 

1. As far as the authors were able to determine, this was the 
first such study made in the Long Island area. 

«. Those contacted recognized the possibility of the study's 
direct application to their particular field of interest. 

5. The study was directed towards a current situation involving 
a major industrial component of the area's economic structure. 

4. The project was sanctioned by the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 


Corporation, the Navy, and Frinceton University. 
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APPENDIX B 


Tentative Outline 


The Environmental Growth of the Naval Shore Establishment 


A study of the growth factors and the inter-relationships 
peculiar to the Naval Shore Establishment 
and its adjacent community 


Preface 


I. History and growth of the Naval Shore Establishment 
1. What is the Naval Shore Establishment and its function 


@. Initial establishment and growth through technical 
advances in ship construction and armament 


3. Advent of aviation and its requirements 


4. Expansion of the Naval Shore Establishment with respect 
to operations, personnel and land requirements and the 
increasing economic and social impact on the surrounding 
community 


5. Evolution of Military Industrial Facilities as a part of 
the Naval Shore Establishment 


6. Grumman's position in the Naval Shore Establishment 


Lee History of Grumman development 


1. From founding to WW II (1939) 

ae Froduction history 

b. Geography of the area 

c. Population of the area 

d. Social and Economic characteristics of the area 
(1) Industry and Employment 
(2) Transportation 
(3) Housing 
(4) Health 
(5) Education 
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2. Period 1940 - 1945 (WwW II) 

a. Production expansion 

b. Population movements 

ce Community development including social and economic 

changes: 

(1) Industry and Employment 
(2) Transportation 
(3) Housing 
(4) Health 
(5) Education 


3. Post-War adjustment (1945 - 1950) 
a6 troduction 


b. Population 
c. Community development including economic and social 


changes 
(1) Industry and Employment 
(2) Transportation 
(3) Housing 
(4) Health 
(5) Education 


My Expansion Feriod 1950 - 195? and its Implications 
1. Impact of the Korean Incident on production 
&- Production requirements dictating expansion of facilities 
3. Problems encountered 
4. Estimate of the situation - requirements and available 
resources 


iV. luxpansion and Relocation of flant Facilities 


1. Initial studies - site, operational requirements, economic 
factors, «eve. 


e. Sequence of operations including coordination with local 
bodies, etc. 
Vi Area in Change - New Plant Area 
l. Geography of operations - new plant area 


2. Fopulation 





VI. 


Vil. 


Vili. 
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5. Social and Economic: 
a. Community services and functions 
b. Industry and employment 
c. Transportation 
d. Housing 
e. Health 
f. Education 


Summary and Evaluation 


1. Factors Favorable Influence Unfavorable Influence 


Future Guides in Military Industrial Development and Their Use 


Conclusions and Recommendations for Further Study 
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APPENDIX C 
Points for Inquiry 
I. BETHPAGE 
1. What was and is the relationship between Grumman and County and 
State organizations with respect to: 
a. Coordination with governmental bodies regarding solution of 
mutual development problems: 

(1) Zoning and avigation requirements 

(2) Community services and facilities - police protection, 
fire protection, recreational facilities, utilities, 
taxes, etc. 

(3) Planning and development of mass transportation and 
highways - overhighway delivery of sub-assemblies and 
personnel access between residential areas and plant. 

(4) Health and welfare - water shortages, industrial pollution, 
and detrimental effects of industrial and residential 
developments on sanitary facilities. 

(5) Company participation in local community life - hospitals, 
social services, etc. 

ce. Status of employees and comparison to population of the area of influence: 
ae Numerical comparison of the Grumman working force with sub- 
contractor working force to make up coordinated productive effort. 

(1) Grumman employees - where did they come from, previous 
income level, previous status (rent or home-owner), where 


do they live now, present income level, home-owner or rent, 





(2) 
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time and means of commutin, to work, age groups by sex, 
educational status. 


Subcontractor employees - (similar information as above). 


b. Comparison of Grumman employees with the community as a whole: 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Age (MAF) grouping of area vs. age (M&F) grouping of 
Grumman as a function of percent of totals. 

Average hourly wage of Grumman vs. area (is data at hand) 
for period of Grumman's existence. 

Average educational level of Grumman employees vs. area 
(is data at hand for period of Grumman's existence). 
Percentage of home-owners in Grumman vs. area (data?) 
Percentage of renters in Grumman vs. area (data?). 
Participation of Grumman employees in civic affairs. 

Area population distribution with respect to retail or 


shopping centers and Grumman eiployee density distribution. 


&. ‘Industrial Growth 


Area land use history 


Land valuation history 


Initial Grumman plant facilities and their expansions 


Inception of subcontracting in production plans of Grumman 


Extent of subcontractor facilities; 


(1) 


(2) 
(5) 
(4) 


Locations - was Grumman location a factor in their site 
location. 

Size of facilities 

Number of employees - how does this affect labor market 


Msthod of product delivery 


iF 
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f. Establishment and growth of industry in the area (general 
industrialization ) 
(1) Factors for their location in area 
(2) Size of facilities and relation to Grumman 
(3) Number of employees and effect on labor market 
g.» Effect of industrialization on previous occupational and social 
patterns: 
(1) Land use changes and relocation of residents 
(2) Decline of previously established industries 
(3) Reaction of previous residents to in-migration of new workers 
(4) Development stages of community facilities in order of 
establishment or where did people go for these services if 
not provided - police, fire, public utilities, retail out- 
lets. schools, hospitals, recreation 
h. Controls established for community and industrial growth and how 
effective were they 
4. Motivating factors dictating expansion and inadequacies of Bethpage site 
and plant. 
a. Production requirements vs. available facilities 
b. Community growth with respect to plant site and its effect on 
company operations and expansion 
c. Land values 
Gd. Relaticnships between Grumman and community interests - business. 
residential, and governmental 


e. Factors of the decision to move 
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II. CALVERTON PLANT 


l. New plant study 


Ge 


b. 


Site, operational and production requirements 

Sites studied and factors considered - land values, land 
use, area occupation and social structure, etc. 

Coordination with governmental (Navy, state and county 
planning commissions, etc.) agencies in studying the problem 
Considerations dictating final selection (including presence 
of AEC and others in vicinity) 

Scope of planned facilities (include community type pro- 


jects? ) 


2. Initial phases 


Implementing organization 
Coordination with governmental agencies 
Preparation of local interests to receive plant - who and 
why contacted 
Relation with land owners 
Reactions of local interests: 
(1) Real estate: 
a. Rumors and speculation 
b. Land value fluctuations 
c. Sub-division promotion activities 
(2) Commercial 
(3) Industrial 


(4) Community leaders 
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(5) Displaced land owners 
(6) Old residents of vicinity 
f. Acquisition of property 
3. Construction phase 
a. Description of work to be done and area affected 
b. Contractor labor force and period of operation - number of 
local residents hired and number of in-migrants, trade 
classifications 
c. Community assimilation of in-migrants - housing, social 
d. Impact of increased money circulation on local economy 
4. Transition phase 
a. Length of time and operations involved 
b. Personnel involved: 
(1) Managerial 
(2) Permanent working force (advance party) 
(3) Transient working force 
(4) Situation of the above personnel: 
(a) Housing - type and location 
(bd) Method of commuting - mass transportation, 
company bus, automobile 
(c) Adjustment within the community 
c. Advance preparation on the part of the company and the com- 
munity to provide necessary services for incoming permanent 
working force 


d. Activities of local interests to exploit situation 
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e. Unforeseen difficulties arising from: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Local inertia to community planning 

Problems arising from multiple jurisdiction over 
community functions - school, fire, police, etc. 
Nonadherence to zoning controls, if existent 


Inadequacy of subdivision regulations, if existent 


5. Commencement of production 


a. Physical changes 


oe 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


rermanent working force influx - number with and 

without families moving into area, number commuting 

from old locations 

New construction - housing, retail outlets, highways, ete. 
Planning and development of mass transportation and 
highway 

Health and welfare - water shortages, industrial pollu- 
tion, and detrimental effects of industrial and resi- 
dential development on sanitary facilities 

Company participation in local community life - hospitals, 


social services, etc. 


b. Status of employees and comparison to population of the area 


(1) Numerical comparison of working force 


(2) where did labor come from, previous income level, 


home-owners or renters, where do they live now, present 
income level, home-owner or renter, time and method of 


commuting to work, age groups by sex and educational status 
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Age (M&F) grouping of area vs. age (MF) grouping of 
Grumman as a function of percent of totals 

Average hourly wage of Grumman vs. area (is data at hand) 
Average educational level of Grumman vs. area 

Percentage of home-owners vs. area 

Percentage of renters vs. area 

Participation of Grumman employees in civic affairs 

Area population distribution with respect to retail or 
shopping centers and Grumman employee density distri- 


bution 


6. Estimate of the Calverton situation (Riverhead Area) 


ae 


b. 


Centers of employment 


Land use 


Variations from previously established growth patterns 


Community functions and services 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Existing 
Recognized requirements not yet provided for but 
planned when resources become available 


Possible future requirements based upon indicated trends 


Comparison of situation with that of similar Bethpage era 


Ct) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


What 


Presence of governmental planning body 
Ownership (sponsorship) of plant 
Market situation 


Technological aspects 


is being done to provide for future needs of Grumman 


plant and adjacent community to prevent recurrence of 


Bethpage situation 
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APPENDIX E 


ll March 1956 


Dear Sir: 


The Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy has for the past several 
years sponsored a graduate study program at Princeton University for 
certain of its career officers. This year Lt. __ and 
I are participating in the program. 





Because of our interest in industrial planning and development, 
we have selected to study for our joint thesis the growth factors and 
inter-relationships peculiar to an element of the Naval Shore Estab- 
lishment and its adjacent civilian community. Our case study will be 
the recent expansion of Grumman Aircraft Corp. to the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Facility at Calverton. 


An analysis of this development would be incomplete if it did not 
include the parallel industrial and community growth of eastern Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties. It is thought that your organization may be able 
to provide certain information documenting this growth from the '20s to 
the present. We are interested in statistical data and material broken 
down by town or township covering past growth (5 or 10 year increments), 
present status, and future trends on the following subjects: 


1. Population (age - sex and distribution) 
2. Transportation (mass transportation and highways) 
3. Tax structure (industrial, commercial, residential, non- 
taxable and public) 
4. Labor supply: 
ae Occupations (professional, managerial, clerical, 
skilled, and unskilled) 
b. Age and sex 
c. Education 
dad. Income 
e. Density distribution 
o. Industrial growth and, where occurring, decline 
6. Commercial growth and, where occurring, decline 
7. Fublic utilities 
&. Public health facilities 
9. Educational facilities 
10 
dal 


- Recreational facilities 
- Zoning (airfield, industrial, commercial, residential) 
le. Residential subdivision regulation 
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13. Land use and land values 

14. Effect of industrialization and urbanization on previous 
occupational and social patterns 

15. How did local community and industrial interests cooperate 
in guiding these changes, see #14 above 

16. What are the areas (indicate on map) of responsibility, 
date of establishment, and function of each of the govern- 
mental planning bodies within Nassau County 

17. Are present zoning and subdivision regulations adequate for 
present and foreseeable needs 

18. What has been the program of the County Commission with 
respect to individual community development - especially in 
the Bethpage area 

19. To what extent have the mutual development requirements of 
both industry and the community been recognized by the 
respective leaders and what is being done to solve existing 
and foreseeable problems. 


It is believed that much can be learned from this study which will 
be of value to both the writers and organizations such as yours. Possibly 
you have suggestions and data on some aspects which we may have over- 
looked. Should you find it convenient, therefore, we would welcome the 
opportunity of meeting with you and discussing our project. 


What assistance you can give us in this study will be most 
appreciated. 


Respectfully yours, 





PART I. 


PART II. 


PART III. 


PART IV. 


PART V. 


PART VI. 


PART VII. 
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AFFENDIX F 

REVISED OUTLINE 4/6/56 
The Shore Establishment 
I. Introduction 
The Area 
I. Nassau 
II. Suffolk 
The Industry 
I. Aircraft industry in general 
Il. Grumman Aircraft Corporation (History and Structure) 
The Problem 
I. Industry 
I Grumman 
A Solution 
Te. the Plan 
II. Implementation 


Area Reactions 


1D 


Suffolk County - (Riverhead area etc) 


Summary and Conclusions 


Methodology 
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